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DE WITT CLINTON, 


Ir must be a source of just and lively pride to every American, 
that he can count back an uninterrupted series of eminent men, 
who have won an acknowledged claim to greatness, without leav- 
ing along the track by which they ascended, evidences of a reck- 
less ambition to sully their fairest honors, if they do not indicate 
an utter dereliction of all principle. We are sure, too, that time 
has not placed before them any stage lights to magnify their nat- 
ural proportions, and lend a delusive coloring to the outline. 
They appear to us invested in no heroic garb: they were men 
whom our fathers knew, with whom they talked and acted. 
Identified, also, as they have been, with one of the two great par- 
ties which have divided the country, they have been in no dan- 
ger of receiving any hasty and unmerited praise; and death, 
while it has disarmed party of that virulence with which it 
sometimes pursues the living, has rendered all generous yet dis- 
criminating, in regard to the character of the illustrious dead. 
‘Towards that generation by whom were laid and cemented the 
foundation-work of our independence and confederated govern- 
ment, there now exists but one almost undivided sentiment of 
gratitude and admiration. And the more we learn of the rich 
worth, the varied and profound powers, the fortitude and unse- 
duced patriotism of those who adorned the primary colonial as- 
semblies, who established the first Congresses in the respect of all 
good men, and who clustered in such brilliancey about the admin- 
istration of Washington, the more we learn to appreciate and to 
love them. Whether we dwell upon the many and aggravated 
evils which opposed the erection of a government novel in its 
form and operations, the clashing interests and fortified prejudices 
of a population heterogeneous in its composition, the complicated 
mechanism of the system to be established ; or whether we con- 
sider our novel and interesting relations abroad, we are struck 
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with the fact, that there should have sprung up from various see- 
tions of the country, men who, unstudied in the labored science 
of government and diplomacy, should have proved themselves 
able to meet the wants of the one, and to cope with the most vet- 
eran tacticians in the other. But not alone to those who framed 
our government are our acknowledgments due. ‘They were 
the patriarchs who gave us the battle; but their arms were up- 
held and the work sustained to its ultimate completion, by the 
faith and the diligence and the labors of others. 

In a country like ours, geverned by an experiment whose every 
result must be watched and treasured, whose latent energies, 
coiled up in fearful power, required to be unfolded with the same 
care that we would draw off an electric discharge trom a full 
cloud, there was needed an order of men susceptible of the high- 
est enthusiasm, yet not heated by any spirit of tempting theory 
or wayward hypothesis. We stood like a gaunt Atlas, whose 
ramified veins and arteries debility had exposed, and there was 
needed, not the galvanic experiments of untledged and visionary 
politicians, but a nourishing treatment which would develop their 
full and round proportions. Ina word, we wanted men of pru- 
dence to heal the local state dissensions which ensued upon the 
adoption of the new constitution; of unsuspected probity and 
fearless courage, to forego the temptations of place, and to advo- 
cate measures of permanent and lasting advantage ; and finally, of 
commanding influence and abilities, to furnish an irrefutable an- 
swer to those who were disposed to sneer at the dearth of eminent 
men among us, and who represented democracies as an unsuita- 
ble theater for any thing above the petty intrigues of a provincial 
assembly, or the narrow schemes of a trading settlement. 

Prominent among those who have won a title to our gratitude, 
by uniting an expansive benevolence to a single-hearted patriot- 
ism, stands De Witt Clinton, Born of a father, who gained a 
high rank in the continental armies, and who sustained in his na- 
tive State no inconsiderable share of civil and judicial honor, he 
early imbibed all that hatred of tyranny which burned in the 
heart of his military parent. Scarcely had he left the university 
which he graduated at the early age of seventeen, with the 
first distinction as a scholar, that he was invited by his uncle, 
George Clinton, then Governor of New York, afterwards Vice 
President of the United States, to become his private secretary. 
This post, inconsiderable in itself, introduced him to many of the 
leaders of both parties—a contact which fixed his choice of a 
political life, and afforded him an opportunity to study the char- 
acters of many who, at a later period, became no less zealous in 
plucking away the pillars of his own administration, than they 
were now vigilant to uphold the power of his venerable relative. 
We find him in 1797, a member of the Assembly of New York, 
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from which body he was transferred, the succeeding year, to the 
Senate. Here he was distinguished for the same calm eloquence, 
the same unwavering support of the interests of humanity, sci- 
ence and benevolence, which marked his career upon the wider 
theater of the United States Senate, where he appeared at that 
well known period which witnessed the ascendency of Mr. Jeffer- 
son and his characteristic democracy. The colleague of Gouver- 
neur Morris, he is remembered rather for a thorough knowledge 
of the subject of our foreign relations and domestic policy, than 
for any brilliant exhibition of forensie power. But if he did not 
excel, he did not fall below mediocrity ; and his sober and tem- 
perate reasoning, clothed in a lucid style, and uttered with the 
unatlected sincerity of conviction, gave a weight to his demon- 
strations Which more than counterbalanced the efforts of those 
who dealt in splendid invective, and dazzled by an ornate deliv- 
ery. 

To those who estimate talent by the glitter and pomp of offi- 
cial station, and gauge their interest in the progress of public 
characters by the sphere which they filled, it may be a matter of 
surprise and disappointment, that Mr. Clinton should have con- 
fined his exertions chiefly to his own State. Lf any serious reply 
were needed to sentiments like these, we might point to the di- 
minutive states of Athens and Lacedemon—to the free sove- 
reignties of Italy and Switzerland, as furnishing statesmen and 
legislators with whose names, the Czars of all the Russians and 
the jeweled and titled ambassadors of His Most Christian Majesty 
of Prussia, could not purchase with their or their master’s domin- 
ions, that theirs should be linked. Nay, we might ask, who was 
Demosthenes, that we should care to know of his exertions and 
eloquence and success, in behalf of that little sterile promontory 
of Attica, whose absence the mariner would hardly miss from the 
Kgean. No: our admiration is not for Demosthenes the Athe- 
nian—we forget distance and locality—the champion of freedom 
swells and dilates before us—the battle-axe which he wields is 
wielded in her defense ; and as at last he falls beneath the multi- 
plied blows of domestic venality and tyrannical aggression, we 
hang the cypress about the broken shaft of Liberty, and bid the 
pilgrim to Greecee—go worship there. With feelings kindred to 
these, we follow Mr. Clinton back to his native State, the future 
scene of his mature and grand exertions. We see him as Mayor 
of New York and Judge of the Municipal Courts, tempering the 
severity of law by the decorum and clemency of the magistrate— 
extending the privileges of enlightened justice to all classes and 
to every religious faith, despite the prevailing tone of illiberality 
and exclusiveness. ‘The bosom friend of Emmet, he could not 
see the web of the law drawn around those who had been hunted 
from their homes by a pampered pack of court minions. Accord- 
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ingly we find him in the State senate advocating and at length 
gaining a generous toleration of Catholics—a measure of justice 
that New York was the last to adopt, overawed as her councils 
had been by those whose wealth and political importance, instead 
of elevating them above the prejudices of the vulgar, seemed the 
more to bind them to the bigotry of establishments. Nor should 
his efficient and successful agency in promoting negro emancipa- 
tion in his own State be forgotten ; the happy results with which 
it has been attended, bespeak as well his political foresight and 
wisdom, as the humanity and benevolence of his nature. 

But it is from the canal policy, of which he is acknowledged 
the father, that De Witt Clinton is most favorably known, and upon 
which is based his proud title of public benefactor. It would be 
misplaced here to detail the opposition—the mingled storm of po- 
litical hate, of personal ridicule and contempt which followed the 
first stages of this enterprise ; or the mean, disingenuous artifices 
which attempted to stop it half-executed, and to divert from those 
who had fostered it into being, those full streams of praise which 
a vision, now unsealed, saw were rolling towards them. There is 
not in our history—rife as it is with examples of men who have 
gained an honored fame by hewing down difficulties which 
hedged in their etforts—there is not to be found such an array of 
opposition on the one hand, and such unwavering courage and 
sustained faith on the other, as were presented in the prosecution 
of this favorite work. Mr. Clinton, by a singular unanimity, had 
succeeded to the office of Governor. Each party had persuaded 
itself that in forgetting his political faults, they had acted from 
disinterested motives ; and it was not until he had distributed his 
executive patronage, that he found he had obtained the suffrages 
of both only to gain the distrust, and denunciations and opposition 
of each. ‘They had only put the toga of peace over the armor 
of party strife ; and, unsated with office, they determined to glut 
their vengeance by the destruction of their now common foe. 
Arguments were not wanting to arm those natural prejudices 
which ever exist against works which, from their magnitude, 
seemed designed for the benefit of posterity. It was indeed no 
slight enterprise for a population of nine hundred thousand souls, 
and of limited resources, to undertake : many of whom, also, con- 
ceived it their interest to check an improvement, promoted at the 
the common expense, yet calculated to increase the resources of a 
particular section. But Mr. Clinton recoiled not from this formi- 
dable battery of talent, ridicule and partial interest. He saw at 
once the practicability and advantages of the proposed work ; 
he saw New York rising under its influence, to deserve the proud 
title which has since been conferred upon her—he saw the Union 


enriched and strengthened, its various parts knit into compact- 
ness and harmony. 
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Ten years ago, and Mr. Clinton was sitting in his private library ; 
his eye skirting the prospect which heaved so rich and varied 
around him, rested in satisfaction upon the basin which dischar- 
ges the waters of the lakes intot he Hudson. Three summers had 
witnessed the flow—the storm of party had sunk to the zephyr 
of praise, and the men who had cursed his madness, were teach- 
ing their children to speak of his virtues. Four times he had re- 
ceived from his fellow citizens the highest State dignity, and once 
been recommended by the electoral college of New York for the 
oflice of President of the United States. He had triumphed over 
the fury and power of faction ; and the temporary ascendency of 
his enemies in 1823, which effected his removal from the board of 
canal commissioners, only displayed the malignity of their persecu- 
tion, and called to his rescue the justice and gratitude of a State 
that he had ennobled and blessed. As recollection stirred within 
him the events of a thirty years’ life of political action, and brought 
into review his participation in numerous benevolent and scien- 
tific associations, many of which, formed by him, were pushing 
their researches and blessings into remote quarters, his counte- 
nance glowed with an irradiation of mingled benevolence and 
conscious integrity. It was the last beam of parting life, which, 
ina moment, settled upon the marble and placid features of the 
dead. Spontaneous and general was the feeling of loss ; the task 
of pronouncing his eulogy was claimed by his warmest political 
opponents ; and he who had never concealed his political opin- 
ions, while living, was canonized and claimed by all parties. 

It was a late remark of the greatest living statesman of Eng- 
land, himself the best illustration of its truth, “ that the true test 
of a great man is his having been in advance of his age.” Meas- 
ured by this standard, Mr. Clinton will be entitled in no common 
degree to claim a rank with those, whose wider celebrity is due 
rather to a more prominent station, than to the greater compre- 
hensiveness and utility of their conceptions. His plans were not 
of that day-dream character which accident sometimes distorts 
into reality, even to the surprise of the inventor: they were the 
results of a mind, too thoroughly disciplined by habits of study to 
be content with crudities ; too long trained in the severe logic of 
courts, to mistake an interested partiality for correct deduction, or 
to hazard a novel system, unfortified by demonstration. What 
he broached he investigated ; and he possessed that consciousness, 
Which rarely accompanies far-reaching views, that intuition is not 
a gift of the majority of minds, and that it is the lot, as it consti- 
tutes the glory, of truly great plans, to be unappreciated by one, 
and that one the present generation. ‘To him New York is in- 
debted for her two great characteristic features—internal tmprove- 
ment and a complete digest of law—both of which, at that time 
hovel, are now too common to raise a passing admiration. 
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We should not pardon ourselves, did we fail to advert to another 
leading trait of his character—a trait which, more than any other, 
gives animation and interest to his eventful life. It is the just 
misfortune of our native State to be distinguished for strictness of 
party organization and discipline. The efficient subserviency of 
a powerful press—the pliancy of individual will to certain pre- 
scribed dicta, encouraged by a necessity which establishes among 
a great number of expectants a gradation of hopes as well as of 
office—both acting upon that unlimited power of suffrage, which, 
established as a balance to the prejudices of wealth, gives the 
widest latitude to the prejudices of ignorance and interest—these 
had lent a sanction to political creeds highly incompatible with 
that best gift of a free government, liberty of thought and ac- 
tion. Conscious of the most liberal views, Mr. Clinton scorned 
to sacrifice his independence to the dictation of others. He tlung 
away from him the shackles which party men, crowding around, 
eagerly offered ; he stepped out of their abashed circle, and ap- 
pealed to the justice, the intelligence and magnanimity of the 
people. Let the reiterated and triumphant support which re- 
sponded to that appeal, encourage the timid and reassure the 
wavering statesman; and let a loftier ambition than that of be- 
ing a leader of a party, that of originating and sustaining works 
of growing utility, animate those who, like Clinton, would outlive 
the petty notoriety of oflice and the undistinguishing oblivion of 
those who, sneering at his independence, have sunk too low to 
be honored even with the contempt of posterity. 
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THE INDIAN’S HOME. 


Aone the jingle’s rugged side, 
Where gush'd the mountain torrent’s tide, 
At twilight hour, the warrior chief, 






His lofty brow now bowed with grief, 
Hied him down the dizzy steep, 

From crag to crag, with heedless leap 
Now by the winding, narrow way, 
Where searce the foot made slightest stay 
Now down the current’s eddying wake, 
Meand ring through the hill-side brake, 
Upon whose gliding quick-sand bed 

All path was lost; and footstep's tread, 
Pursuer's quick and eager eye 

Had ne'er been able to desery ; 

And now on rugged cliff appears, 
Whose rocky base his pathway nears. 
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A moment here the warrior rests, 

A moment look'd upon the west, 
Where yet in mellow radiance beam 
The waving twilight’s soften'd gleam ; 
And then directs his piercing ken 
Adown the deep and silent glen. 

A moment he is breathless still ! 

He lists '—the gurgle of the rill, 

Or lightly breathing breeze he hears ; 
No other sound attracts his ears. 

A dark glance kindles in his eve ! 
Revenge beats in his bosom high ; 

Ile grasps his blade '—but soon again, 
He thrusts the weapon back amain ! 
In silence turns, and leaves the place ; 
And at a slow and musing pace, 

With eyes bent on the broken ground, 
Ile bends his steps the pathway down 


Upon the mountain's bectling brow 

The ling'ring daylight slumbers now 

The lofty cliffs o'er silvering white, 
Beneath the moon's uncertain light, 

The hum of insects wheeling high, 

The gentle zephyr murmuring nigh, 
And, faintly from the copse wood borne, 

The wood dove's lone and plaintive moan, 
Now to the calmly closing eve, 

Full many a strange enchantment give. 
The warrior staid his progress slow, 
Beside the torrent's whirling flow, 
Which many a stream, with mingled din, 
Disgorg'd adown the deep ravine : 

Ile cast a wearied glance around, 

Then sank upon the humid ground ; 

His look fixed on the rolling sand, 

His forchead resting on his hand. 

"T'was here his earliest infancy 

Was nursed beneath the green-wood tree ; 
Twas here a father taught hin how 

‘To use with skill his slender bow ; 
Ilere, too, in joyous youthful prime, 
The fleeting hours of whilom tme, 

The warrior, then so young and free, 
Had passed in every mirthful glee ; 

Ere, yelling in the sacred path,” 

A toe had dar'd to move his wrath. 
Upon his right the cot had stood, 

That oft had screen'd his infanthood, 
When wintry snows, and chilling blasts, 


* The war path. 
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Poured down the narrow, broken pass ; 
But now in ruin and decay 

‘The humble pelt-built wigwam lay. 
Upon the erush'd and mould'ring roof 
Was seen the adder’s sun-dried slough ; 
The only trace of living thing, 
Where once had dwelt a forest king. 


The warrior for a moment's while, 
In silence view'd the ruin’s pile : 
There was enchantment in the place ! 
And in his broad and swarthy face 
The joy of pride enkindl'd there, 
While on the retrospect so fair, 

Amid his youthful vision'’s chime 
He linger'd for an instant’s time. 
Intently there he bends his ken, 
And as he scann'd the heap again, 
Hlis eye grew fierce as sparkling fire, 
lis brow was mantled o'er with ire ; 
And the rubbish here he'd mark, 
The moth-gnaw'd fawn, or bear-skin dark, 
Ile onee had gather'd from the spoil, 
As tokens of his boyhood's toil ; 

And here the shiver'd arrow lay, 
With which, upon a long-gone day, 
He staid the nimble mountain deer, 






















































And fill'd his heart with gladsome cheer. 
He rais'd the splinter from the ground, 
But soon in anger dash'd it down ; 

As mutt’ring to himself he said, 

* Wo! Wo! upon the red man’s head ! 
Ile came asa friend and ate our meat, 

We knelt before the white man’s feet ; 
We bless'd and lov'd the white man then, 
And gave him welcome to our glen ; 
Because in winter to our hut 

Against him ne'er our door was shut, 

For he was cold and hungry then, 

And known to be the red man’s friend : 
But now he's great—the red man's poor— 
He calls the red man friend no more, 

And scorns us now and takes our lands, 
And binds his chains on Indian's hands !"’ 
Ile paused—a tear was on his cheek, 

And in his eye still sparkled wreak ; 

He looked upon his swollen hands, 
Which yet bore marks of fetter's bands : 

“ Yes wretched now !"'—at length he groans— 
‘ None pities when the red man mourns ; 
But yet the red man’s day will come— 
The red man will revenge his home !"’ 
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He turns—and where an humble stone 
Bore warning of a father gone, 
He lowly bowed him there ; 
And bending o'er a warrior's grave 
He dropped a warrior's tear, 
And from a heart, in carnage brave, 
Ile prayed a warrior's prayer : 
* Oh Father! Father! list and hear 
A son's last plighted vow ! 
This hand, which did their fetters bear, 
Shall full avenge thee now, 
Or for its sheath his knife shall wear 
The fearless heart thyself did rear! 
Great Spirit Waola, hear my wail, 
And guide me safely on their trail ' 
A father's blood for vengeance cries, 
To ‘tone that blood the white man dies ''' 
He rose in haste and fast withdrew, 
But ere he leaves, his ling'ring view 
Is oft turned back upon the spot 
With him—no ! ne'er to be forgot— 
The mountain path he repursues, 
And soon is lost ‘mid dark'ning hues 


IV. 
The midnight hour is run! 


Upon the barren, heathy hill, 
And on the forest dun, 


Through which the mountain's rippling rill 
Still leaps with light and gentle trill, 
The pallid moonbeams play, 
And screams of night birds, loudly thrill 
The air with doleful lay, 


High perch'd on oak with moss grown gray 
7. 

Through Shawmuck glen ‘twas stillness all, 

No sound was heard but the lick-owl's squall, 

And night grows black, as mantling clouds 

Cast o'er the moon their black'ning shrouds ; 

And soon strange gusts swept o'er the glen, 

A requiem sighed, then sunk again— 

A human form with downcast look 

Stood by the mountain's rushing brook ; 

His gaze was fix'd upon the grave, 

Wash'd by the torrent’s rolling wave— 

The warrior he—but not as erst, 

His eye inflam'd with vengeful thirst ; 

A calm resolve was on his brow, 

His rugged features soften'd now ; 

He look'd upon the tomb awhile, 

Then rais'd aloft, with bitter smile, 
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A sealp—the trophy which he held— 
He view'd it o'er, then loudly yell'd ; 
And echoed fiercely yell on yell, 

As high he toss'd the bloody fell. 

A moment he is mute as eer ! 

Around he cast a vacant stare, 

Then mutter'd low—* The day is come, 
Wavla calls the red man home!" 

A moment—and his blood-stain'd blade 
Was deep within his bosom laid ; 
Prostrate on the tomb he falls— 
Hlis spirit flees where Waola calls! 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH THE PINE WOODS IN 
CAROLINA. 


In the midst of one of those interminable pine woods in the 
Carolinas! | raised the curtain and looked out. My eye rested 
upon nothing, but the clear moon, which hung in dreamy silence 
over the solitude, and pine thickets, through the labyrinthine in- 
tricacies of which, it might have puzzled the ingenuity of a fox 
to creep—and my ear caught nothing but the dull, grinding sound 
of the stage wheels laboring through the sand, the breeze ‘ piping’ 
ever and anon amid the foliage, and the low hum of the driver, who 
seemed to be singing for the purpose of keeping himself awake. 

‘Halloo! driver, how far to the next stopping place ?’ inquired L 

‘About twelve miles, sir,’ was the answer, rendered emphatic 
by a flourish of the lash. 

‘Three more hours to travel in this infernal coach, before I can 
have an opportunity to stretch my limbs! What would I give,’ 
thought I, ‘to be safe in my room at Old Yale, or at home again, 
or with Harriet , but it matters not, good reader, that you 
should know her farther name. 

In despair | cast myself back upon my seat, and as there was 
but one personage in the stage with me, the workings of whose 
reilections, had only displayed themselves, every now and then, 
by some such ebullition as— the worst coach under the canopy of 
heaven’— the laziest driver under the canopy of heaven,’ and so 
on, with little ceremony, I stretched out my legs to a comfortable 
length, and prepared for a nap. 

And then, oh! my Harriet, thoughts came quick and bright 
about thee. Many a brilliant castle, with a diploma for its base— 
wealth, power, glory for its body—and thy fair face for its sum- 
mit, beaming in the genial sunshine of happiness, rose dizzy be- 
fore me. Love, they say, can make a desert a paradise. Love, I 
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say, can make a pine wood—yea, e’en a pine wood in Carolina— 
an abode of peace—yea, an abode of delight and blessedness. 
‘Yes, thought I, ‘with my Harriet, like poor Yoriek, 1 could 
bind my heart to some tree in the wood, and love it because it 
sheltered us.’ 

Half an hour might have passed in these musings, when all of a 
sudden the stage stopped—the door was thrown open, and a young 
lady introduced, followed by an old gentleman: ‘one of them, at 
least, no very disagreeable companion,’ thought I, as I made room 
for her on the hind seat, and then arising, offered the place beside 
her, to her white headed attendant. 

‘Most grateful to you, under the canopy of heaven,’ exclaimed 
my red headed fellow tre wveler, as he deposited himself in my 
enviable seat. 

‘Curse the fellow,’ muttered I, and responsive to the sentiment 
my right foot revolved fora while in deliberation, whether to oust 
him or not, but finally settled down in conclusion, that it would 
not be best to have a ‘kick up’ in the coach, at such a time, and 
in such company. 

Dark were my sensations, however, as | looked out to investi- 
gate the place from which our new companions had issued. “ ///e 
terrarum mihi prateter omnes s angulus ridet’’—tor, certes, it was 
a charming place to be in the very bosom of a pine wood, one of 
those oasis-like spots, on the border of a small creek, fertile in the 
midst of barrenness, blooming in a waste. 

The door was again closed—an ambitious crack of the whip, 
which re-echoed far and wide through the wood—a huzza from 
several little negro boys who had been gazing with gaping mouths 
upon the coach—a rattling sound as we dashed across the bridge 
—and we were once more on our monotonous journey. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, it so happened, that the moon 
shed her silvery rays directly upon the interesting object seated 
before me, viz., the young lady. A veil concealed her face. 
(iods! [| would have paid old Aolus half my fortune (not much 
after all) to have swept it out of the way. ‘Oh! the scoundrel ! 
oh! the scoundrel!’ thought I, glancing sideways at the red head 
peering near her, and began to persuade myse If that I could ac- 
tually have committed murder upon him. 

Now, you must know, good reader, | am extremely fond of 
tracing similarities; that is, | think a fine woman and a noble 
horse, are the most alike of any two things in the world, because 
they are the most perfect, and most desirable of God's creatures. 
Thus, I have often caught my heart between two lovely girls, 
like the ass between two bundles of fodder, doubtful which to 
select, and yet adoring each with all its devotion, for the very 
beauties she holds in common with her rival. So, you may ac- 
count for the following rather paradoxical incidents, which oecur- 
red in my journey, in the pine woods, in Carolina. 
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‘ Bless me! how much she is like Harriet! The very form, I 
would swear! the neck—that pretty little hand—hers precisely ! 
Out upon that veil !’ 

‘Papa,’ she inquired, ‘can you see what time it is?’ 

‘Her voice, too, by Jove! Oh! ‘Tantalus, thy sufferings were 
boy’s play to mine. For who had not rather be tormented with 
thirst, than with that anxious, wasting, killing curiosity, which 
after feasting itself upon the most fascinating form of woman, 
cannot revel in the beauties of that perfect temple, “the face di- 
vine!” Oh! ye charmers! throw aside your veils, and save the 
world from a “sea of troubles!’ At least so prayed I, as in deep 
despondency, I once more sank into a dreamy slumber. 

Thought I was in Greece—thought I was dead—thought I 
was being poled over the Styx by Charon—thought I was in 
Hades among the shades below—thought I was doomed to gaze 
forever on a veiled beauty. She spoke—’twas Harriet’s voice. 
In a paroxysm of suffering, again and again, I stretched forth my 
arm to remove the veil ; again and again, it fell paralyzed at my 
side. I shouted—I groaned—when 


“ A change came o'er the spirit of my dream.”’ 


‘Mr. Driver, sir, will you open the door, sir, and give me a lift, 
sir, for a few miles, sir?’ 

‘And who are you, sir ?’ 

‘My G-4d, sir, I be a traveler, sir, and I hope, sir, on my own 
business, sir.’ 

‘ Polite fellow that,’ thought I. 

‘Don’t like to take travelers in about here,’ replied the driver, 
‘and for so short a distance.’ 

‘And why, sir? My Gd, sir, I will pay you, sir, like any other 
gentleman, sir.’ 

‘Don’t think I can let you in. 'There’s a lady in the coach.’ 

‘ What if there be, sir? My G-d, sir, will I kill her, sir, be- 
cause | have not a coat, sir, as good as yours, sir ?’ 

‘Let him in, driver,’ quoth I, being quite democratic in senti- 
ment, ‘I'll make room for him,’ and in came a strapping woods- 
man, with a bundle on his back, containing, perhaps, all the 


chattels he was worth in the world. After much ado he finally 
was seated. 


‘A suspicious looking character, too, he is,’ mused I, half asleep 
and half awake, (probably the first half was somewhat the larg- 
est.) ‘Wonder if the driver had any particular reasons for not 
wishing to admit him? A gloomy region this we are passing 
through now! Who knows but the fellow may be one of a gang 
of robbers, who may frequent these wilds, and live on the plun- 
der of helpless travelers. The circumstances look very suspi- 
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cious, and should my suppositions turn out to be true, the blame 
would rest upon my devoted head for having lethim in. Should 
they attack us in the night, how could we possibly defend our- 
selves? They would murder us all—and her, too—no! they 
could not! they should not!—I would have the strength of ten 
Samsons to defend her! And whata noble deed it would be !— 
i should like it! I hope it may turn out so!’ and so hoping, I 
was once more lost in slumber, oftentimes intermitted as the 
grating sound of the wheels, over the more rocky portions of the 
road, fell upon my ear. 

Suddenly the woods became denser. The dark shadows of 
thick pines flitted fantastically along the road, and over the mid- 
die seat of the coach, | once more raised the curtain to reconnoi- 
ter. ‘The road was scarcely wide enough for the stage to pass, 
and the wheels seemed to labor with increasing difliculty through 
the deep sand. ‘The gurgling of a creek could be heard near at 
hand, and the song of the whippoorwill added effect to the scene. 

‘Mr. Driver, sir, stop, sir, if you please, sir, and let me get 
out, sir.’ 

‘Strange stopping place this,’ observed the driver, as he threw 
open the door. ‘What do you find to live on here? or do you 
live with the foxes ?’ 

‘My G-4, sir, it is none of your business, sir,’ was the laconic 
reply, and our singular companion was buried in the thickets. 

‘Gentlemen,’ continued the driver, after he was out of sight, 
‘I do not like the appearance of that man who has just left us at 
ul. ‘here is a report about that there are some robbers in these 
parts, and I know for a certainty, that a boy was killed, anda 
wagon and team lost on this road, which have never been heard 
of since. I do not tell you this with any design to alarm you. | 
merely wish to put you on your guard. If that fellow belongs 
to the gang, he came in to ascertain our strength, you may de- 
pend upon it.’ 

‘Let a whole host of them come !’ shouted I, in a paroxysm of 
bravery, as I gazed upon the fair and tender form before me, now 
apparently shuddering with terror, ‘I fear them not !’ 

With a low chuckle of approbation the driver retook his seat. 

He with the red head, here began to bestir himself. 

‘So, gentlemen, you have not heard the story the driver was 
alluding to in regard to the wagoner ?’ 

| answered in the negative. 

‘Well,’ said he, ‘I reside in this neighborhood, and learned 
the whole of it from the wagoner’s own mouth, and it is one of 
the most marvellous and horrible stories, I have ever heard, un- 
der the canopy of heaven. Bill Dixon was the name of the wag- 
oner, (one of the best wagoners under the canopy of heaven, as I 
can well testify—may be you have heard of him:) Well, he 
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was driving along the road, some ten miles from this spot, in the 
opposite direction to which we are going, when he came up with 
a woman, (the roughest looking he had ever met under the can- 
opy of heaven.) She seemed much wearied, and asked him to 
give her a lift. He did not like her appearance at all, but Bill 
Dixon is one of the politest men under the canopy of heaven, and 
so could not refuse her request ; but he was still very suspicious, 
and watched her close. He drove on until he came near this 
place and stopped, at about four o’clock in the evening, to camp 
out. He stopped on purpose to see what this woman would do, 
But she could not be prevailed upon, by any means under the 
canopy of heaven, to leave him, and from her looks he soon began 
to suspect that he had been imposed upon, and that it was a man 
dressed up in woman’s clothes. He then endeavored to drive her 
away, but as soon as she saw that he was going to extremes, she 
became the fiercest creature under the canopy of heaven, and 
shooting at him with a pistol which she had concealed, she blew 
a shrill whistle. ‘The ball did not strike him, and with one blow 
with the butt end of his whip, he laid the man (for it was a man) 
dead upon the ground. Fearing that he would be attacked that 
night, he left his boy with the wagon, and taking out one of his 
horses, returned to the village, some nine miles off, and procured 
Major Sims to accompany him back with some men. When 
they returned, the wagon was no where to be found; but they 
found the boy in the wood, mangled in the most horrible manner. 
They could not discover what under the canopy of heaven had 
become of the wagon and team. ‘The trees were so thick around 
that it could not possibly have turned out of the road, and they 
searched carefully for ten miles forward, but it has never since been 
seen or heard of, under the canopy of heaven.’ 

‘Bless me!’ said I. 

‘Horrible!’ said the old gentleman. 

The young lady said nothing, but a small foot trembled for an 
instant against mine. 

[ endeavored to cheer up my companions, but I failed in cheer- 
ing up myself, and so we all had soon relapsed into gloom and 
silence. 

Deeper and deeper grew the woods, darker and darker the 
shadows, and the sound of the night wind more and more sol- 
emn. My feelings became excited, and an excitement, too, not 
unmixed with terror, as | pondered upon our almost helpless situa- 
tion; as I thought of college, of home, and of thee, my Harriet, to 
‘ap the climax ; and I most fervently wished myself out of the 
position in which [ had, but half an hour before, most fervently 
wished to be placed. What could four men do against a gang of 
blood-thirsty cut-throats ?—and gazing upon the fragile form be- 
fore me, I felt my heart begin to sink. My companions were in 
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full as moody a condition as myself, when all of us were sud- 
denly startled by a shrill whistle from the wood, which was un- 
mediately answered from several ditferent quarters. 

‘Gientlemen, shouted the driver, ‘there is a rope stretched 
across the road ; we are surrounded by a gang of robbers!) | 

Apparently before he anticipated it, he was dragged from his 
seat to the earth. ‘The front horses began to paw and snort 
wildly, and our situation became indeed most terrific. By the 
moonlight we could discern several dark, massive figures moving 
around the stage, and unhitching the horses, while two or three 
torches in the adjoining thickets showed us that we had a strong 
force to contend with. 

Presently a gruff voice commanded us to come out of the stage. 
Utterly incapable of defending ourselves, we descended, and 
stood silently by, while the ruflians ransacked the coach and our 
trunks. What they next would do, we could not tell. Perhaps 
they might murder us there in the solitude, where neither friend 
nor foe could hear of us again. ‘They might mangle our bodies, 
and leave them a prey for wild beasts, or they might take us afar 
oll into the depths of the forest, to suffer unto death. 

Mutual calamity created a sympathy between us, and I felt a 
trembling arm placed within mine. The fair form which had 
attracted my attention so much during the evening, was leaning 
upon me, and I felt the warm blood rush quick through my veins. 
* Strange horror” seized upon me, as I pictured the dangers to 
which my unknown protegée was exposed. [I would have laid 
down my life to save her, but what could I do?) The more I 
gazed upon her, the more she looked like my own Harriet, and 
the more I vowed to live or die with her. In fact, | was dead al- 
ready—that is, dead in love with her ; for what man of ‘bone and 
marrow,’ placed iu such a situation, could have helped it? It was 
acase of moral necessity : and as I thought that perhaps the same 
sentiment might have taken possession of her gentle bosom, | 
found my heart bound to her by cords more powerful than ever. 

A short time sufficed the ruffians to satisfy themselves in rela- 
tion to the coach and its contents. ‘They then held a consulta- 
tion, in Which they were apparently determining how they should 
dispose of their prisoners. ‘Their looks predicted any thing else 
than good will, and I could detect a scowl of revenge upon the 
countenance of our sometime companion, as he eyed the ‘fallen’ 
driver. But their palaver was suddenly broken off by the sound 
of a bugle, and the tramp of approaching horses, and the din of 
many Voices. 

‘Major Sims!’ shouted several of the seven devils, and made 
for the wood. 

‘Thank God!’ exclaimed I, ‘ for the timely relief; but hardly 
Were the words uttered, before a rough hand seized upon the ten- 
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der form at my side, and was forcibly tearing it from my arms. 
Long and strenuous were my efforts ; but on account of the su- 
perior strength of my adversary, I was dragged from the road into 
the wood. During the struggle, the veil, which I had so much 
envied a short time before, was withdrawn, and the face of my 
own Harriet was revealed to me, pale and motionless as death. 

At the same moment, a powerful blow was aimed at my head. 
It only struck off my hat, and fell with all its force upon the head 
which hung on my bosom. My antagonist had nothing to cope 
with now. I felt the warm blood, the smallest drop of which [ 
would have died to save, trickling over my hands. My arms fell 
powerless at my sides. I was transfixed with horror and amaze- 
ment. ‘Could it be she?’ but I could not reason. ‘The horse- 
men drew up—I could hear their voices upon the road within a 
few rods from me ; the stage was refitted, and all swept forward, 
while the sound of the bugle reverberated far amid the forests. 
I endeavored to cry out, but my jaws clung together. ‘The cold 
sweat trickled in large drops from my forehead. I could not 
move a single muscle. I was wrapt in all the horrors of night- 
mare—when suddenly fearful sounds fell on my ear. 

‘My G-d, sir! will you never wake up, sir? we are at the tay- 
ern, sir; and I should like, sir, to drink your health, sir.’ 

‘Thou imp of darkness,’ shouted I, ‘ where is my Harriet ?’ 

‘Your what, sir? My G-d, sir! you must have been dream- 
ing, sir.’ 

1 rubbed my eyes, and looked aronnd, and began to think the 
rascal was telling the trath—when I happened to feel for my hat, 
and found it was gone. 

‘You villain,’ said I, ‘ where’s my hat?’ 

‘You villain, sir! your hat, sir? My G-d, sir! what should I 
know, sir, about your hat, sir! You have dropped it, I recking, 
sir; but may be you are dreaming, sir ?’ 

‘ Did any one ever hear the like under the canopy of heaven ?’ 
— he with the red head, who had been standing silently 
Vv. 

‘But, my good friend,’ said I, becoming more calm, ‘did you 
not leave the stage some distance back ? 

‘ Yes, sir, | left it, sir, to save my last thrip, sir, to treat you, sir, 
for having made room for me in the stage, sir. My G-d, sir! Jack 
Brown never forgets a good turn, sir.’ 

And sure enough it was a dream, in the midst of the pine woods 
in Carolina: yet Harriet, beloved of my heart, may I not hope 
that it was not “ all a dream ?” and (as I intend to send you this 
number of the Magazine) have pity on your devoted lover, who 
had such a pitiful dream about you. 
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IN LAUDEM CURATORIS NOSTRI 


ALTER poeta, Clio, te vocavit 

Tibia et lyra, celebrare culpem, 

Neque aversata voluisti, musa, 
Spernere vota. 


Nune mihi presens, recusare nol, 

Procuratoris Borealis Aulw 

Debitas laudes recitare, versu 
Homine digno. 


‘Tempore exacto, referens horresco, 

Aulw studentes, graciles macrique, 

Per vias ibant, simulacra virdm, 
(Perditor dies !) 


Ut vite expertes, Stygias ad undas, 

Umbre manentes navitam Charontem, 

Qui ferox est portitor transituris 
Flumina sacra. 


Sed cur Yalenses pertulere tanta, 

Inveniri causa potest nefanda, 

Vera si fama, interiore cella, 
Alte sub aula. 


Media nocte, ut docucre testes, 

Furie inferne, preeunte Gallo, 

Verba cantantes, solite parare 
Dira alimenta. 


Ex mari terraque ponuntur herbe, 

Sub luna crescente, cura collecte, 

Jam cepw squilleque, allium silvestre, 
Additur caput 


Candide canis, jecur wgre bovis, 
Lingua bufonis tenebris viventis, 
Anguille pellis et ova serpentis, 
Butyra cana. 
NOTH BT ILLUSTRATIONES. 

1. Alter poeta, Ceng, qui “Carmen lyricum” secripsit 

2 bulpem, Ang. Coon vel Racoon, comp. rare et coon, 

&. Homine, appositus est ad ou/pem supra 2. 

9 Horresco referena, Sic Hneas Didoni dicit, A. 1, 3, 


“Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem 
12 Perditor dies, In Johanne Rege, Constantia dicit,- 
“ Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week.” 
Sic etiain Job, Il, 3,—“ Let the day perish,” etc. Sed in hoe loco, dies, ut videtur, sensam 
habet lemporis 
19. Fluma, Nemo vidit neque audet visere locum, namque ut in alio simili, 
* * * “facilia descensus Averni 
Sed revocare gradum,” ete 
2! Gallo, vir gregis est, Ang. gencralissimo of the cooks 
ve Cana, Ang. hoary with age, bearded, ut inquit ille suleus Randolph 
VOL. av. it 
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Horrida miztura homicida digna, 
Bene decocta lurida Chlorina, 
35 Sub terra ducta ab chemica officina, 
Ponitur mense. 


Nos dii servent! horridaque bella 

Nobis avertent, volitare panis 

Inter studentes venenatos, Eheu' 
40 Tutor horrescit' 


Quid multa’? Actas ferrea, mortis regnum, 
Non fallente signo, felici cedit, 
Nune Novi Eboraci, habito pro certo, 

Deo juvante, 


45 Esse victorem populi potentem 
Causam, rem non ille curator sivit, 
Dulce condorum decus, oblivisct 

Immemoratam. 


I, pete anseres, puer, et gallinas, 
50 Porculos, mamma nuperos depulsos, 
Et mella fluentia, diis delecta, 
Mitia poma , 


Cave, fallax, tangere noli vinum ' 
Puer festinat praeparatque cana ; 
55 Sociique omnes stupuere ; Quid nune ' 
Ubique clamant. 


De re inaudita varii sermones, 

Alii gaudent, alii sperantque 

Regna novari aurea Saturni, 
60 Evohe! Evohe! 


Umbra Yalensis! pater et patrone ' 
Nos serves, spes neque nova deludat ; 
Tuque, Rex mensw, remanere si vis 


Usque ad eternum 


65 Nomen laudesque, diligenter fove 
Seniores et Juniores, omnes, 
Infamaturos lachrymis fluenta 

Te moriente ! 


NOTA ET ILLUSTRATIONES 


38. Volitare, sc. coppit. 40. Horrescit, Ang. stands aghast. 
42. Felici cedit, hoc est, dat locuin meliori. 44. Deo, sc. libertatia 
45. Evse victorem, etc. Ang. That the Whies of New York were victorious 
47. Dulce—decus, hoc est, inter condos clarissimus. 49. Horatium imitatur poeta, Od. Il 
14, 17,— 
“I, pete unguentum, puer, et coronas.” 


Anseres, Ang. Turkies. Hew! paupertas Latinitatis, nullum nomen habentis, avis tam du/eis / 

63. Fallaz, Ang. Knave. 55. Socii, Coll. dialecto,—The Sellows. 57. Sermones, we em, 
opiniones expressw. 61. Umbra Yalensis, Ang. Shade of Yale. 67. Infamaturos, etc. Ang 
Who at your death will shame the rivers with their tears. s 





THE PURITANS, 


Arnoven nothing is more natural than to recur with gratitude 
and respect to those who have been benefactors to mankind, no- 
thing is more obviously just, than that such should be our feel- 
ings, and such our language towards the “ Puritan Fathers.” 
While other achievements, less grand in design, less brilliant and 
heroic in execution, have been honored with the poet’s song, and 
celebrated on the page of history, here and there a passing trib- 
ute is all that records the triumphs of their valor and their faith. 
And even these, insensibility or envy has long struggled to blot 
out. 

Their character was as rare an assemblage of virtues as the 
records of history present ; and it is hardly possible to reflect upon 
that character, even for a moment, with ordinary emotion. The 
fortitude with which they endured privation and suffering, has 

scarcely been paralleled in the annals of heroic endurance. It 
was such as should relieve them from the charge of being influ- 
enced by any earth-born or selfish motive. What they wished 
was doubtless to enjoy and perpetuate the blessings of peace, lib- 
erty and religion. And this desire was too holy to receive addi- 
tional respect from the ordinary language of praise. ‘Their confi- 
dence in Heaven, when they were about to sever the strongest 
and tenderest ties, when they heard from behind the hostile tread, 
and when the angry billows dashed tumultuously and terribly be- 
fore, was such a calm yet resolute trust, as should put to the blush 
the faith of Christians of a later day, who dwell in the abodes of 
peace, and under a government where the law knows no partial- 
ity to the believers in particular creeds, and where each individ- 
ual is secure of personal protection. 

It is true their virtues were mild and unobtrusive; and they 
performed the duties of citizens, of Christians and philanthropists, 
without ceremony or show. ‘Their manners and customs were 
consistent with their principles. Their conduct towards one ano- 
ther was a true image of their hearts. Yet doubtless they were 
not perfect, for they had their passions and infirmities of human- 
ity ; and they were led at times to excesses which could not be 
justified. But how insignificant do these not appear, when con- 
trasted with their virtues! How few of the vices and follies of 
the great mass of mankind did their character and policy reflect ! 
We should look back through the long annals of ages in vain to 
find a people whose character was so pure and unexceptionable as 
theirs. It becomes us then, who have been the recipients of their 
favors, to cherish a respect for the Puritans, proportionate to the 
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value of the inheritance which they bequeathed to us. We 
would not indeed wish their memory to be cherished by a blind 
and indiscriminate admiration, or their virtue lauded by fulsome 
and unmeaning eulogy. This is not what they would desire ; it 
is not what their virtues claim. Their lives, a perfect exemplifi- 
cation of duty discharged under all circumstances, call upon us 
for the performance of no such office. But what they expected 
of us, and what a grateful posterity ought to render, is, to be not 
unmindful of their virtues or forgetful of their precepts, or think 
lightly of their sacrifices). When we look to the influence of 
their principles, in rearing and sustaining the fair fabric of our 
government, in establishing the institutions and disseminating the 
principles and spirit of religion, in impressing upon the character 
of their posterity those hardy and Spartan virtues which them- 
selves possessed ; and when we reflect that these principles have 
contributed so largely to make our social, political, intellectual 
and moral condition what it is, can we feel too profound a respect 
for their virtues, too high a veneration for their deeds ? 

To them we owe the superiority of our form of government, 
to them the excellency of our institutions. ‘They founded them 
upon the broad basis of unrestricted freedom. Upon that basis, has 
been reared the strong bulwark of our constitution and laws—a 
bulwark which has been our sure defense thus far, and which 
promises us security to an indefinite extent of time. Nor is it ex- 
travagant to say that they laid the foundation of whatever is ad- 
mirable in our institutions, whatever is just in our laws, whatever 
is honorable in our policy and generous and patriotic in the spirit 
of the people. And though there be less to dazzle, less of mag- 
nificence in their external appearance, there is a stability in them, 
and permanence, which is superior to national vicissitude, which 
will remain as they now stand, in their dignity and strength, when 
centuries shall have passed away. 

The customs, institutions and spirit of New England are a fair 
exemplification of Puritan character and policy ; a truly reflected 
image, but magnified and brightened by advancement in the arts, 
sciences and civilization. Nor is it irrational, or vain-glorious 
boasting, to say that they compose one of the most perfect mod- 
els of government—uniting in the fittest proportions security and 
freedom—free to a great extent from those convulsions to which 
ordinary governments are liable. Such is the uniformity and har- 
mony with which the whole machinery of government moves on, 
that the great interests of society do not suffer. And what is 
both one of the most striking features and the greatest blessings 
of her institutions, is, the same scrupulous deference to public au- 
thority, the same merited respect to that republican and natural 
equality, which recognizes no distinction but virtue and intelli- 
gence, that owes its origin to the Puritans. And if there be any 
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thing to which we can look with confidence for protection, amidst 
those excesses which human passions will unavoidably occasion, 
it is that rigor of discipline which inspires a reverence for author- 
itv and law. 

‘Such isa brief but imperfect sketch of the character and pol- 
icy of the Puritan fathers—such the advantages which have been 
derived by us from them. And yet they have been assailed with 
a ruthless hand, and accused as bigoted and superstitious. A 
charge that is peculiarly disagreeable, since the lapse of two cen- 
turies has hardly improved upon their code, and even modern lib- 
erality has not yet ceased to brand as heretic and infidel, those 
whom reason and free inquiry has induced to dissent from long 
established dogmas. His feelings are not to be envied, who is so 
insensible as thus to mis-estimate true fortitude, and overlook such 
rare exhibitions of the Christian virtues. His vision must be un- 
pardonably obtuse, who cannot see that the “ benefits of know- 
ledge and the blessings of religion” which we are enjoying, are 
but the maturity of that plant which was fostered and nourished 
by the Pilgrims. But while we would accredit to them the pos- 
session of distinguished virtues, we would not assert that they 
were faultless. And if, in reviewing their discipline and their 
principles, we find them to have been unnecessarily rigorous or 
unjustifiably severe, let us use that liberality for the want of 
which they have been censured, and palliate their errors by as- 
cribing them to some extent at least, to faults of the age, rather 
than peculiarly of the individuals. For how could they, having 
just emerged from the darkness of despotism, see at once with the 
full light of Christian liberty ? They only fell into the error com- 
mon to all reformers ; and it is of all things the least surprising 
that they should cherish even to excess, those principles by the 
spirit of which they had been causelessly oppressed. 

It could not be expected that the Puritans would be free from 
all the follies, superstitions, and persecutions of the Established 
Church. Having lived under a government where church and 
state were united, an attachment was gradually strengthened to 
their peculiar institutions, and their love for many of the forms 
and ceremonies of worship became almost identified with their 
respect for religion. All they sought, all they could hope to ac- 
complish was to remove some of its grossest enormities. ‘That 
they did free it from so many, we may thank them. And could 
they have removed every thing false in doctrine, or inconsistent 
in practice, it would have seemed to them an abandonment of that 
system of religion which they had been taught to revere, and to 
which their hearts were strongly attached. Abuses which have 
been of long continuance are never corrected instantaneously ; 
they can be only gradually reformed with the slow progress of 
knowledge and light. ‘To censure the Puritans because they did 
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not eradicate every error from their political and religious creed, 
and exhibit faultless lives, and that, too, by our own liberalized es- 
timate of Christian duty, is unkind, is irrational judgment. ‘The 
bitterness and cruelty of the persecution which they have suffered, 
and the extent to which the Established Church had been accus- 
tomed to carry their rigorous discipline, in putting down opposi- 
tion, is at least, a palliation of the severity to which the Puritans 
themselves resorted towards their opposers. ‘To have laid the 
foundations of a government on a basis so just and equitable as 
our own, some seem unwilling to allow is worthy of uncommon 
waise. It would indeed be easy, with an almost perfect model 
Sete us, to establish a wise and politic form of government, 
and adopt a just and equal code of laws. But coming as they did 
from a government where tyranny of opinion was exercised, and 
where little was left to the dictates of reason and conscience, can 
we wonder that they exacted an assent from others to articles 
which they themselves deemed just? Having been schooled in 
monarchical institutions, and imbibed monarchica! ideas of justice, 
to have removed the odiousness of aristocracy, and so equalized 
both the blessings and burdens of society, is highly creditable to 
their integrity and wisdom. 

On a careful and impartial review of their private and public 
policy, we find much more to praise than censure. And without 
wishing to justify every inconsistency or extenuate every error of 
the Puritans, still less with a disposition to indulge in a spirit of 
invidious comparison, if we turn back the pages of history and 
listen to the voice of reason and truth, we think we shall be jus- 
tified in expressing the opinion that the luster of their virtues 
would not be obscured by a comparison with those of any of the 
early settlers of our country. 

‘That spirit appears to us unpardonably illiberal which is ever 
eager to launch out into bitter invective, or willing to cherish so 
disrespectful a prejudice, as to detract from the rational and well 
merited praise which has been bestowed upon them. Nay, he is 
unworthy to share in the blessings which they have conferred 
upon us, who would depreciate their virtues, or speak lightly of 
the sacrifices which they made to bequeath to us the priceless in- 
heritance of intellectual and moral freedom. 

The truest patriot feels a stronger attachment to his home and 
the place of his birth than for other parts of his country, whose 
universal prosperity and happiness are dear to his heart. There 
are centered the objects of his warmest affections and his dearest 
hopes—there are clustered the tender and sacred recollections of 
his earlier days. Nor can he but feel a deeper gratitude for the 
blessings which his own immediate ancestors have conferred, than 
of those whose efforts equally entitle them to the grateful remem- 
brance of mankind ; for by them he has been taught the lessons 
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of wisdom and virtue, from them he has acquired that knowledge 
hy which he is able to appreciate his own rank, and understand 
those rights in the enjoyment of which he may exult with an 
honorable pride. Nor is that feeling expected to be national 
when the descendants of the original settlers of a colony meet 
together to refresh the memory of their obligations, and to kindle 
anew the ardor of their patriotism, by a commemoration of their 
toils and sacrifices ; but it chiefly interests those who have arisen 
to supply their places, and perfect those noble institutions which 
they founded. 

We are apt to look too sternly upon the character of the Puri- 
tans, and too unforgivingly at their errors for the light and knowl- 
edge which they possessed. Many of their acts which have been 
held up to public reprobation, and which were indeed marked for 
a misdirected zeal, are worthy of the highest admiration ; for they 
were dictated by upright and honorable motives, and an unbend- 
ing and resolute determination to perform what they deemed the 
interests of religion and liberty required. We should be cautious 
lest in indulging too freely ina spirit of censure, we arraign them 
for faults for which ourselves are guilty. Nor does it need a mi- 
croscopic eye to discover as flagrant deeds of outrage and violence 
which have been committed in our own times, as any which 
stained the early annals of the Puritans. And when these acts 
shall be weighed in the exacter balance of future ages, divested 
of all those peculiar circumstances which produced them, when 
posterity can see nothing save the naked act, they will perhaps 
reverse the sentence which we pronounce upon their deeds. 

it we can see the hand of Deity in any thing which transpires 
around us; if we can discern tokens of his approval in any thing 
counected with human affairs, it is clearly seen in pointing the 
Pilgrim to these western shores, in sustaining them by his own 
arm in disaster, in giving them triumphant success! Since we 
ourselves, therefore, if not all modern Europe, are more indebt- 
ed to the Puritans, for the advancement of civil and religious lib- 
erty, than to any other source, we would not complain that they 
have been undeservedly praised ; for to have bestowed less were 
to arrogate too much to the wisdom of our own policy. We would 
rather forget those trifling errors which are incident to human 
weakness ; and while we dwell upon the soil in which their bones 
repose, revere those virtues and principles which have contributed 
to make it free. W. C. 





MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS. 


And thus, untanght in youth my heart to tame, 
My eprings of life were poisoned. "Tis too late!" 
Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 


As the wild autumn wind dispels the leaves 
From the parental stem where green they grew, 
So sorrow the afflicted heart bereaves, 
And makes fair nature sadden to the view : 
Again returning spring creates anew 
The verdure of the forest, and again 
Bids cheerful beauty bloom with living hue ; 
So mirth at length annihilates the chain 
Of sadness, and bids joy resume his old domain. 


Such is the world, unqualified to feel 
The lasting and unchanging blight of life ; 
Their course a varied picture can reveal 
Of checker'd joy and sorrow, peace and strife ; 
Pleasure that heals, and grief that, like the knife 
Of the assassin, levels at the heart: 
With cestasy or misery still rife, 
Their tenor of existence cannot part 
From its own nature—smiles survive and tears still start. 


But there are those, a sad though gifted few, 
Who learn in early youth that all is vain ; 
Who find the oracle severely true, 
That earth's alluring charms but lead to pain: 
And, baffled of the end they sought to gain, 
Forget to trust the future's smiling face ; 
Or love the light that Hope's gay star would feign 
But grope their blinded passage through the space 
Heaven hath assign'd below to man’s poor, changing race. 


They scorn to feed on that deceitful fruit, 
Which tempts the eager eye, but mocks the taste ; 
Anticipation fastens at the root 
Of their young life and lays its verdure waste. 
That malady, an urgent, restless haste 
To read forbidden lore of time to come ; 
To learn the scenes in which their lot is cast, 
To rend the veil that shrouds their future home, 
But renders dark and drear the path through which they roam. 


Is it an empty search, this quest of truth, 
That spurns the tinsel glitter and the glare 
Which the blind, fond desires of hopeful youth 


Would throw round the unknown, and kindly spare 
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Its gloomy features’ Yes! it is a snare 
Most fatal to its victim: real bliss 
And fancied are the same ; the last less rare, 


But not the less ecstatic Happiness 


Is traced in its effects, whate'er its nature is 


The melancholy thonght that man ia dust, 
That all his earthly schemes are mad and frail, 
May teach the wise to fix their hope and trust 
On a foundation that shat! never fail. 
But he who will not come within the pale 
That safety offers, but prefors to share 
The passing breath of fortune's fickle gale 
He learns that knowledge is the fount of care, 
And ignorance alone can quench bis dark despaiu 


But let the hours creep on—I would not haste 
Their dilatory dullness, nor repine, 
That this untiring fancy still must waste 
Those sands which sleep doth claim ; nor yet confine 
Itself to its own bounds; but labor in a mine 
Of disappointinent, vainly coining stll 
The phantom of its wishes ; which combine 
To seek for gifts beyond the power of will— 
Ambition is too vast for this low earth to fill. 


As the lone bird of the Helvetian mount 
In patience holds his vigil for the prey, 
And of the lazy hours keeps no account, 
But broods with satisfaction o'er the fray 
That shall the gasping warrior lowly lay, 
To feast the rav nous hunger of his beak— 
So doth ambition wear the night away, 
And watch his quarry on fame's proudest peak— 
Mad search! the humble praise man's lying tongue can speak 


That man hath yet a pleasure in his grasp, 
Who, whatsoe'er his torture, still can feel, 

His fellow man could not create the asp 
That stings him—'tis this, only this can steel! 

His heart to agony ; proudly reveal 
His regal nature—he can calmly bear 

The curse, and love the wound that naught can heal, 
So ‘tis peculiar to himself, and dare 

The fatal height, assured none else would venture there. 


Whatever his defects, he still can say, 
“ These are infirmities that none may share 
Myself shall find a solitary way, 
The heavy burden unassisted bear. 
The weak dependent may prefer a prayer 
Unto his weaker brother, and repose 
In him a confidence : but I will spare 
My idle call for sympathy —disclose 
No pity, ask none, to relieve my secret woes. 





























OF GENIUS. 





THE FATE 





“ Thus should the noble spirit—shall the oak 
That stands in majesty upon the brow 

Of the high mountain, wrapt in his green cloak, 
And waving his proud sceptre, dread the blow 

Of the wild blast, and culljthe shrubs below, 
To share the tempest and partake the war ’ 

No more will I impart my weight of woe, 
Passions’ conspiracy—that fain would mar 

My peace and wring my bosom—be the world afar! 


* And thus my mind is wrecked—and this is life— 
And I must drag a dull and listless chain 
Of blank existence, ‘mid the toil and strife 
That mock mankind, and make their wishes vain 
I fondly thought my will already slain— 
But still to fate it scorns to prove a slave ! 
Nor can I curb my thought or cool my brain 


Yi A 


To reason—yet | would not meanly crave 
Aid of another ; but in solitude the tempest brave.” 


THE FATE OF GENIUS, 


OR, 












A SKETCH OF MY FRIEND P—. 





Charter TV. 


Ir was near the close of August, when I next visited those 
scenes sacred to the memory of the departed. As I turned down 
the road that led to his late dwelling, the whole prospect opened 
at once before me. ‘The same hills, the same plain, the same si- 
nuous rivulet, and the same smooth lake, were all once more full 
in my view. The neat but humble dwellings, the antiquated 
church, and the graceful shade-trees, were all still there—not 
emerging from a sea of fog, as before, but in the clear serenity of 
approaching “evening mild.” As I went on, L passed near by 
that “loved retreat’? to which my friend so often resorted, as did 
Plato to his cave, to muse on things too sublime, too holy to be 
viewed by mortal eyes. The same “ bubbling, sparkling rill” 
came forth from its covert in those sacred shades, and crossing my 
path, glided along as musically and merrily as ever. But all else 
—how still! Not a breeze whispered of the delights of the green 
earth. Not a bird was singing his song of love. Not a cloud 
passed over the meadow. ‘The leaves on the trees stirred not; 
and there was no sound of any thing that hath life. This si- 
lence, so universal, caused even the purling of the brook to star- 
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ile the thrilling and intense solemnity of my soul, as it had been 
ihe first sound that ever disturbed the great solitudes. ‘“ And is 
itso!’ said I, but my own voice fell on my ear like the last 
vroan in the chamber of death. 

| passed on, musing as | went, on the strange mixtures of joy 
and sorrow which we meet with here below. And not only in 
the mtellectual world were these; but, at the loss of her noble 
worshiper, all nature seemed pensive and sad—all but the saucy 
brook which babbled in my ear as if in mockery of wo. “ Is it 
for this we lives” thought I; “ and is this the end of all perfee- 
tions’ and my eye fell involuntarily upon the western lake. 
The sun was rapidly sinking through the still air beyond it; and 
his parting rays were reflected in golden sheen from the calm sur- 
fauee of the waters. And I thought of the brightness which 
might have gathered, perhaps, around the dying student, beam- 
ing off from his soul into the world he was leaving behind, while 
to him it might be the glimmering dawn of a perfect and eternal 
day. 

Again my eye rested upon the field of tombs—not of monu- 
ments, for of them there were few—a spot to which P— once 
directed my attention, remarking that the next time I visited 
S——, I should probably find him sleeping there. And I knew 
that he was now sleeping there ; and as I passed on and drew near 
to the house, the memory of days which had before seemed like 
the full truition of dreams, came over me with a chill to the soul. 
Ah! how our recollections brighten over the graves of our inti- 
macy! How sensitive are our sympathies! And the departed— 
did his disposition ever appear so lovely before? his virtues so 
noble? his talents so brilliant? his manners so gentle and bland ? 
Did his eye ever beam with so much tenderness, or his voice ever 
sound with so much sweetness? And all the varied associations 
of earlier, happier days—yes, 


 Pensive memory then retraces 
Scenes of bliss forever fled ; 
Lives in former times and places ; 
Holds communion with the dead.” 


But Tam lingering too long: I must hie me to what was once the 
happy home of him whose image is pictured so vividly on my 
heart. 

1 was welcomed in by his sister, 


—* With the difficult utterance of one 
Whose heart is with an iron nerve put down 


She was his only sister; and if ever sympathy beamed forth from 
mutual eyes, then did our eyes—but [ will not talk of our eyes; 
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in hers I read the feelings of a sorrowing heart. ‘ Oh, if you had 
been here when my brother died,” said she, after the first salu- 
tations were over, ,“ if you had seen him and heard him con- 
verse in his last hours,”—she could not go on—she covered up 
her face and wept. 

I soon learned, however, the particulars of my friend’s death. 
It was as I had expected. His thoughts lost none of their activ- 
ity, as the final day drew near. His associations did not become 
any the less ardent. Sometimes, indeed, he did talk of too great 
devotion to study; of errors in our system of education ; of 
youths of feeble frame and constitution, sent to wither away and 
die in the cloisters of a university ; of children urged forward to 
prematurity by over-anxious parents, like Jonah’s gourd, that 
grew in a night and perished in a night. Sometimes he spoke of 
his misfortune, and wished me, his most intimate college friend, 
to be warned of the “rock on which he split ;” but yet he 
thanked God, he said, for enkindling in him such a desire for 
knowledge ; and he looked forward with joy to the time when 
his mind should become satisfied with its own fullness—when he 
should see and know with a perfect vision and understanding. 

The day on which he died—but how shall I describe it !—like 
the one just passed, it was calm and beautifully bright ;—but how 
can I paint the scene which that day revealed! ‘The pen, the 
tongue, nay, language itself is insufficient to paint it! I see— 
but [ cannot tell it!—I see him lying there—his eye-lids closed— 
one hand extended by his side, the other on his breast—the 
“ mother who looked on his infaney,” bending over him—his sister 
sitting by—each of them watching the movement of every mus- 
cle! 1 see the half-drawn curtains; the books and papers care- 
lessly brushed to one end of the table, to make room for vials and 
cups of useless medicine. Isee—but— * * *. The 
saying had gone forth among the neighbors, that the student was 
“ struck by death ;” and one after another came in to witness the 
last convulsions of expiring nature. Oh! the cruel inhumanity 
of the heart that has a curiosity to gratify, in those moments of 
tremendous agony, when the cold arms of death are thrown, in 
a suffocating embrace, around his gasping victim ; when the last 
dreadful thrill of sensitiveness is running through the frame, and 
the shivering heart-strings are, one by one, letting go their hold 
on life! 

But my friend was not then dying. It was not fated for him, 
so unconsciously, so loathingly, to enter into the dark valley. 
His soul had lost none of its energies. On the contrary, it had 
seemed all along to be gathering new strength, in order to tri- 
umph the more gloriously over weak mortality, in the approach- 
ing hour of dissolution. It was only a half-sleep, half-stupor, that 
was upon him,—the partial rest of nature before the last dreadful 
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conflict between life and death. It was one of those brief sea- 
sons,—those “sabbaths of the soul,” when the current of the 
thoughts ceases to sweep onward, and eddies round and round 
awhile, and then flows off in a wider, deeper channel. But it 
did not last long: he revived again, and lived and conversed for 
several hours. 

He had lain motionless and unconscious, until he was startled 
hy the tread of some one ; then turning his head, and opening his 
expressive eyes, he asked with eagerness,—“ Is he come? is he 
comer’ “Who come:” said one of those near him. “He 
that can understand a student !’’—and a moment after, my name 
fell from his lips. ‘Then recollecting himself,—* 1 was dream- 
ing:’ said he. ‘IT saw a great mountain, which the sun always 
shines on—I stood on its summit—I saw through the whole im- 
mensity of space—I comprehended all nature's works—I under- 
stood all knowledge—I looked down with contempt on the 
earth—IL looked away upon other worlds, brighter than aught 
that poets ever feigned—I entered into the emotions of hearts 
purer—lI felt the undying ardor of their young affections :—I saw 
no disappointments going like iron to the soul—I saw no hopes 
crushed—IL saw no poison poured into the heart's pure foun- 
tains:—I knew it was a happy place, and I wanted my friend 
to enjoy it with me. J sent for him—I knew that he would 
come—but, but—I have been dreaming! wildly dreaming! / 
am not there! but I shall be—oh! this lingering life! 

When the day was verging towards its close, his friends all 
standing round him, he desired to be so placed that he might 
once more behold those natural scenes, which have been men- 
tioned as so extremely interesting to him, and, again, as awaken- 
ing such thrilling emotions in my heart, on my late visit. He 
gazed long and intently. ‘Then a momentary dimness seemed 
to have come over him. Thrice he grasped at vacuity—closed 
his eyes, and opened them again—glanced a look upon those 
standing about him; then, catching the last rays of the setting 
sun, he cried, in the eestasy of a new joy,—“ light! light!” and 
expired. 





“ Thus, o'er the eye did death exert his might, 
And hurled the spirit from its throne of light ; 
Sank those blue orbs in that long, last eclipse, 
But spared the smile that hung around his lips.” 


Thou didst feel the impulse, and it was obeyed ; thought I to 
myself, recollecting the words of my friend,—and I entered the 
chamber, so recently his, with a desolate heart. I lay down, but 
did not, could not, sleep. ‘The silence around me was too deep, 
too solemn, just fitted to fix the mind the more intently upon its 
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object. The pale young moon looked in at the windows; but I 
thought not of gay love’s romantic spirit; I thought not of the 
“ bands of Orion, or the sweet influence of the Pleiades.” The 
partial moonlight, only rendered the images of imagination more 
distinct and terrible. I saw my friend a student, like myself, 
“burning his midnight taper,” his whole soul wrapped up in the 
pursuit of knowledge. I saw the hectic flush beginning to appear 
on his cheek ; I heard the occasional cough ; [| saw him, his books 
all thrown aside, or taken from him, an invalid at home. — I gave, 
and heard, the name of friend. Again, I saw an ashy paleness on 
his cheek ; | heard the more frequent cough coming up in its 
hollow tones like a voice from the grave. And I heard him say— 
“the rock upon which I split!” 

Again, I saw his pale emaciated form sitting in every chair, at 
the table, in every corner of the room. I saw him bending over 
my bed ; my eye met his—a fixed, unearthly gaze. I inhaled his 
fetid breath. I felt his clammy hand upon my brow, and his 
fingers twining among my hair. I felt a power, like the incubus 
from which one cannot escape, crawling over my frame. I felt 
my blood growing chill with affright! I heard him ask—* is he 
come ?—is he come?’ I shuddered! I shrieked ! 

Reader, | am no believer in dreams, or spectral apparitions ; 
but—oh ! the cruel obstinacy of my thoughts. I could not with- 
draw them! Even at midnight, the hour when sleep reaches 
near the soul of the vulgar world, my mind dwelt upon him— 
upon him, the noble, the generous, the talented, the unfortunate 
student, and upon the rock on which he split. My imagination 
conjured up the dread anticipation, that the sands of my own life 
might be thus gradually worn away by the suppressed ebb and 
flow of the full tide of human emotions. I thought intensely. I 
ran over, and over again, my hopes and my fears; and firmly did 
I resolve, never again to indulge those lofty and ardent aspirations 


which would demand the sacrifice of health, and life, perhaps, for 
their exercise. 





We are often unable to baffle the gathering gloominess of our 
thoughts, in the tedious hours of a sleepless night ; and, at such 
times, we look with intense hopes for the light of day to dispel 
our waking dreams. With what joy do we then hail its first gray 
glimmerings, as messengers sent from another world to relieve 
our tortured minds! And yet, how long do the moments linger, 
= the world is awake to life and action! Ah! a fit time is 
that 


ie a . 
“ To muse on the perishing nature of man ! 
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And if we have been keeping watch with a corpse ; if we have 
recently lost a friend, a friend whom we loved, how often do we 
say to ourselves, ste transit gloria mundi! And then, with what 
interest do we look upon every thing left by the departed—the 
sad mementos of his worth, his character, his mind! 

In the chamber of my friend, I could not wait for the sun. 1 
rose with the earliest light, and spent those tedious hours among 
the books and papers, once his, which I found about the room. 
In one place were his manuscripts ; in another his classical books ; 
and on the table lay the Bible, which he always kept by him. 
He used to speak of that with reverence and esteem, as a book to 
be valued not only for its doctrines, but as opening the deepest 
fountains of intellectual enjoyment. — Its precepts were just; they 
destroyed no social tie; they marred no real pleasure. ‘This re- 
spect for the ordinances of religion, together with his occasional 
melancholy, will account, perhaps, for the sentiment of the fol- 
lowing stanzas,—for my friend was at times—and who is not at 
times ‘—a poet. I found them with a few other pieces in his 
portfolio; and, from the date, I perceived that they were written 
just at the time, when his mind, partially forgetting his dry books, 
was beginning to fix itself, with absorbing interest, upon the rural 
scenery around him. | conjectured that they were written in his 
woodland retreat. They are an 


“oOpDE TO SOLITUDE. 


“ My spirit is with thee, fair maid of the mountains ; 
My heart is at home in thy deep, winding dell : 
My harp I have bathed in thy crystaline fountains ; 
Through the green, waving woodlands its music shall swell 


“T love thee, sweet maid, and the scene which enfolds thee, 
Thy rocks, and the river which kisses thy feet: 

The night-star of gloom to my vision unfolds thee, 
And sorrow hath told me thy loneness is sweet. 


“1 love thee, Recluse, when the tempest is roaring, 
The voice of whose rage is the spirit of song: 

I love thy green temples, and thither, adoring, 
I shrink from the world and the gaze of the throng 


“ With thee have I pleasure, when hoarse winds are sighing, 
And send their loud wail through thy bosquets and bowers 
I woo thy sweet calm when the breezes are dying, 
That bear on their wings the rich fragrance of flowers 


“| love to be with thee, when sunset is gleaming, 
And think of His glory who kindled its rays 

I love, in the light from the stars that is beaming, 
To form on His altar sweet incense of praise 
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“ My heart shall be with thee, fair maid of the mountains ; 
Though life be in gloom, thou hast pleasure for me : 

My harp I have bathed in thy whispering fountains ; 
The hills shall re-echo its warblings to thee.” 


In looking still farther among his papers, I found a loose sheet 
of the diary which I knew he had long kept. The first entry on 
this, was dated about three weeks previous to his death, and ran 
thus: ‘Felt somewhat melancholy this morning, while looking 
back upon hopes, once joyous, now broken, crushed, gone forev- 
er! Recollected the saying, that ‘every mournful thought drives a 
nail into one’s coffin’—concluded, ergo, that my coffin must soon 
be nailed up. Feelings did not last long—am now, in the quiet 
of evening, looking forward to that deeper quiet which must inter- 
vene between me and a more glorious day. Long to look with a 
disembodied spirit’s ken, through the intricacies and mysteries of 
creation—am longing to go—and, yet, 


“ To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow 
Creeps in this petty pace, from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death !—Out, out, brief candle!" 


These lines of Shakspeare, my friend often repeated, during the 
few days of life which were still left to him, dwelling with pe- 
culiar emphasis upon the last words—out, out, brief candle! 

The last entry in his diary bore date three days before that of 
his death. It was written apparently with much calmness ;— 
spoke of his willingness to leave this world for a better ; of his 
undying love for truth, and his hope of soon drinking at its un- 
veiled and everlasting fountains. He felt, like Manfred, that ‘ his 
soul was ebbing from him,’ and his body was being, ‘limb by limb, 
destroyed.’ He would not have his life prolonged. He spoke of 
the sweetness and pathos with which the youthful White, when 
his strength and spirits were sinking under incessant toil, and the 
pulses of life were beating wearily, sung the song of death for 
himself. He saw the silver cord loosed, and the golden bow! 
broken. He saw him in the deep stillness of night, when there 
was nothing abroad to excite or to cheer his hopes, calling home 
all his thoughts and energies, and treasuring them up in his own 
soul ;—saw him bending over a burnt-down taper ;—saw him lay 
aside the book over which he had mused in vain; and, in the 
hopelessness of sleep, beginning the dirge. He spoke of himself, 
—of his own expiring taper, and began— 


“THE STUDENT’S DEATH SONG.” 


He wrote the title and wrote no more. The song remais ‘un- 
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writ’ and unsung. * * * The bell of the village church sent 
forth its deep, solemn tones on the clear air of a summer's morn- 
ing—and it tolled ticenty two. Three days afterwards—it was 
the Sabbath—when the same bell was wont to send forth its 
summons to ‘come and worship,’ it tolled again, and the villagers 
were seen marching with slow and measured tread, following a 
bier Which was borne upon the shoulders of four, to the green hill 
of burial. Should you ever go there, reader, they will point out 
to you ‘the student’s grave ;) and upon the plain head stone you 
will read the name of Row.tey Pempenron. 


a LV ‘ 


THE WON DESERTED 


“Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse '” 


Nhenstone. 


Canto I. 


I | But a bright vision from heaven's courts 


Witrnin a green, secluded vale descended, 
That lieth towards the setting sun, (Ofall its hues of love and glory blended, 
Where laughing brooks from hill and Thou cam'st to charm awhile the wearied 
dale. | heart ; 
| Then, when we most admired and loved, 
depart, 

Leaving to cheer us amid life's wild storm 

But the remembrance of thy vanished 
form ! 

Too transient vision! Oh! I loved thee 
well— 

Would that another thy sad tale might 
tell! 


Their waters mingling, brightly run 
In one broad stream, on whose still bre rast, 
The restless sun-beams ever dancing, 
Irradiate the depths below— 
A quiet ville you once might see, 
So thick embowered with vine and tree, 
Mid fragrant flowers to feast the bee, 
While birds among the branches glanc-, 
ing, 
Warbled sweet music to the air, ; uu. 
That it appear'd no ills to know, | Where Tweed's dark waters roll in pride, 
Untroubled by obtrusive care, ‘To mingle with the ocean tide, 
With every blessing doubly blest, baa imaged in the glassy wave, 
That doth their deep foundations lave, 
The ruins of a castle frown ; 


The home of innocence and rest! 


Il. W hose battlements with ivy grown, 

And it was blest; for one fair spirit, Have braved for many a wasting age, 

And innocent as fair, The stormy war—the inclement clime, 
Moved through its shades, embodied light’ And e’en the ravages of time, 
So sofily pure and purely bright, Nor yielded but to bigot's rage, 

She shed on all things there That in brief time destroyeth more 
A radiance like a vestal star Than ages can again restore 
Through the dim night, alone and far ' |'The founder of that massy pile 
Not from frail Eve didst thou inherit Was of those ancient feudal lords, 


Such graces of the form and mind, | Who, gaining power by force or guile, 
Oh, loveliest of womankind ! ‘ Maintained it by their own good swords, 
VOL. IV. 15 
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And held unchecked for many a day 

With Albion's kings divided sway. 

Four hundred years his lineal race 

Made those strong towers their dwelling 

place, 

Till their unsullied banner fell 

Into worse hands than infidel ; 

When Cromwell and his iron crew, 
With doubling drum and flag unfurled, 
That told their treason to the world, 
From cannon hurling fast and hot 
Against the walls their ceaseless shot, 

The castle took, its tenants slew— 

With frantic zeal the quick flames sent 
From battlement to battlement ; 

That with their worshippers might die, 

The relics of antiquity, 

However time had o'er them thrown 

The hues of glorious ages flown— 

And left the darkened ruins bare 

To mourn in silent grandeur there. 

Still had they kept their wide domains, 

And under mild succeeding reigns 

Had flourished still in ancient pride, 

By Tweed's old ocean-beating tide, 

But that they joined Dake Monmouth's 

cause, 

And rose against the king and laws : 

For Monmouth met a traitor’s doom, 

And Monmouth filled a traitor's tomb ; 

And to avoid such thunder stroke, 

As thus bad rent th’ aspiring oak, 

The last brave scion of the race, 

Forsook his father's dwelling place, 

And made his home in foreign lands, 

And plighted faith with stranger hands ; 

A daughter of Castilian line, 

Of ancient blood and charms divine. 

From these there sprung a son—the grace 

And honored pride of either race, 

Who saw, and loved, and sued, and won 

The fairest maid in Arragon : 

But storms arising in the state, 

With factions torn, and desolate, 

He turned, where Freedom's flag unfurled 

Streamed proudly o'er the western world, 

To rear amid the desert wild 

A lovely flower—bis only child' 


IV 
My race—but what can it avail 
To tell their high or humble tale ’ 
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Whether, enrolled from age to age, 

Their names shine forth on history's page 

In characters of living fire, 

Dazzling the eyes, that still admire ; 

Or life's obscure vale along 

They trod unknown to fame or song, 

It matters not—since one and all, 

Wrapped in the winding sheet and pall, 

Were of the cold grave's silent throng, 

When she, the last, had given me birth, 

To dwell alone upon the earth! 

My mother—hush, thou rising sigh! 

She died of grief, as I must die, 

(Oh! would the long-wished hour were 
nigh,) 

And sought above that purer clime 

Untainted by the breath of time, 

Whose airs the spirit's bloom restore, 

Nor chance, nor change can blight it 
more , 

But left me on the tide of life, 

To struggle with the wind and wave, 

Yet never conquer in the strife— 

The sport of fortune—passion’s slave 
The tide of life ; on whose dark waters 
Ne'er gleamed one ray of happiness, 

To guide my frail bark in distress, 
Save where, oh! fairest of earth's daugh- 
ters, 
My love! my light! thy gentle beam 
Shone brightly on its troubled stream— 


How soon, alas! it vanished like a dream! 


V. 


Frail, solitary, orphan flower, 
Unconscious opening to the light, 

I still might know one sunny hour 
Before the starless, stormy night! 

For he, who reared that tender rose, 

And watched its lovely leaves unclose 
With silent joy and pride, 

Transferred me to his blooming bower, 

To dwell one hour—one transient hour, 
In sunlight by her side ! 

He took me in the home to dwell 

Of her, whose mournful tale I tell. 

As far as memory traceth back 

My strange existence’s checkered track, 

I can remember her sweet face 

Replete with infant loveliness— 

The graces, that the bud adorn 
When half its beauties stull « oncealing, 
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The balf it doth display — And rolling down his burning car, 
The dawning radiance of the morn The bright sun set in glory. 
Above the eastern hills revealing To watch the clouds in stern array 
The bright approach of day. With steed and chariot mareh along, 
VI And, dark'ning all the light of day, 
On to the battle throng ; 
While from their ranks the lightning 
breaking 
Shone on their banners high, 
And thunder, the old mountains shaking, 
Re-echoed through the sky— 


We were, by chance, alike in years, 
And o'er our souls like hopes and fears 
Shed softly-checkered light and shade ; 
And nature, in her charms arrayed, 
Eutranced our spirits with a spell, 


Like that, which, eastern legends tell, Op) this was joy, whose awing thrill 


Made e'en our throbbing hearts grow 
Round mortal minds for weal or wo still! 


Enchanting power did often throw 


When frowning winter passed away, 


And oft, when summer's robe of green 
And laughing spring came over the 


O'er all the world was thrown, 
mountains, 


And through th’ unbreathing air serene, 
Then hand in hand we loved to stray 


Deep silence reigned alone, 
Wherever a flower its perfume breathed, We 


Wherever a vine its tendrils wreathed, 


sat by some soft murmuring stream, 
And, wrapt in childhood’s blissful dream, 


: Thought, gazing on the calm, pure sky, 
And then [ would build her fancy bowers 4), jt 


By woodland path or sunny fountains: 


unmeasured depths must lie 


And deck them with flowers—fair, young The mysteries of ternity t 


flowers : 

Gathered from hill and dell— Vill. 
The fox-glove, nodding to the gale, Nor this alone our life; we held 
The purple violet, chaste and frail, | Deep converse with the mighty dead ; 
The blue-bell and the lily pale, The bards and holy seers of eld, 

With many a stone and shell ; Whose voices live, though they are fled, 
Nor wearied—for her gentle smile | Until, in spirit, backward led, 
Did all my willing toils beguile. We saw before our eyes displayed 

VII The glories of the golden past, 
| And empires glide with silent haste 

Years passed away ; and with them fled To cold oblivion's voiceless shade ; 

The power of softer things to charm; And gained unto our souls a power, 
But nature's wilder beauties shed And wisdom from the days of old, 
An influence of joy and dread— By marking bow each changing hour 

A silent awe—a pleased alarm Did mortal’s weakness and God's 
Of deep and strange intensity, strength unfold ! 
Engrossing all the mind and eye. And often in the pensive light 
We loved to gaze on the silent river, Sweet Cynthia shed o'er earth and sky, 
Reflecting the skies from its bosom ever, And the myriad burning stars on high, 
And far in the sunny world below That watch the sleeping world by night; 
Behold the light clouds come and go: Or round the cheerful evening fire 
Or through the deep, dark dell to tread, As Inez’ care-worn, gray-haired sire 
Where, dashing down its rocky bed, Told us high tales of olden times— 
With giant, shadowy cliffs o'erhung, "Of love's fierce passion quick to crimes ; 
Its vexed and foaming tide it flung Of daring deeds of chivalry, 
Into the whirling gulf beneath, And woman's faith that ne'er could die ; 
That seemed its doom of instant death ! The proud thoughts flashed from her 
We loved to see the hills afar kindling eye, 

With their blue distance hoary, Tiluming all her radiant face, 
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And lightly and quickly went and came, That burned in the veins of all her race ; 
O'er cheek and bosom the flush of flame, And I thought her beauties lovelier far 
As from her heart to her pale, white brow, Than e'er shone brightly a guiding star— 
The tide of feeling would ebb and flow, To warrior in the ranks of war! 


IX. 


And thou wast lovely! Oh! no sultan, dreaming 
Of the bright Houries of his promised heaven, 
E’er saw one brighter to his vision seeming 
Than thee, fair spirit, lent to earth, not given ! 
But to portray thy charms hath language power ’ 
Can feeble words thy vanished form recall ’ 
Nay, thy sweet image, oh! thou faded flower, 
Can only dwell in memory’s silent hall! 
Yet memory is faithful, aye revealing 
To my rapt gaze each grace's heavenly ray— 
Thy airy step—thy white breast, scarce concealing 
Its transient musings from the light of day— 
Thy cheek and neck the rose and lily blending, 
With dark and curling tresses overbung— 
Thy gentle voice, soft tones of music sending, 
Or laugh, like echo the green hills among— 
Thy pale and chiseled brow above bright fountains, 
Whence the soul's light resistless ever shone, 
As ‘neath the brow of morn, through opening mountains, 


The sun lights up the world from his “ deep throne’ — 
And, more than all, that sweet affection flowing 
Uncalled, unconscious from thy pure heart, 
And from thy face that mild effulgence glowing, 
Which mingled thought and feeling did impart ! 
Oh! thou wast lovely, past all loveliness, 
As none could gaze on thee and not confess! 


X. | Yet not one kindly influence feel, 
Why fondly linger o'er each scene, Through all my soul like music steal, 
Feeding on pleasures that have been, _| Kindling to strange, ecstatic fire 
Have been, but now are past ! The chords of its responsive lyre, 
Elysian dreams my heart beguiling | Or stir with soft, seductive breath 
With hopes, that once were fair and smil- Affection’s deep and silent spring, 
ing, | Which lies within each heart concealed, 
Too smiling e’er to last? _ Like living fount the snow beneath, 
Th’ enchantress long from life hath fled ; 4” Uaknown or forgotten thing, 
I cannot wake her from the dead! All pure, but dark and cold and still, 
On ! then—let madness work its worst, Nor stirs to human good nor ill, 
E’en though this swelling heart should) Unless sweet love, like south wind 
burst ! blowing, 
For then I'll slumber in the grave, rDissolve the chill spell o'er it thrown, 
With her I loved, but could not save! | 404 bid its gushing stream revealed 
‘ Well murmuring forth with gentle tone, 
XI. And round the heart melodious flowing, 
I loved her—for I was not made | Fling bright above it silver dew 
To gaze on heavenly charms displayed, On flower and fruit of fairest hue— 
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Shedding o'er all such living bloom 

As glow'din Eden's holy home! 
—There are, ‘tis said, who cannot feel, 
As their cold breasts held hearts of steel, 
One single ray from love's bright urn, 
Nor yet one kindling ray return, 

Refle ting sucha chilling light 

As from the sun the queen of night 
Beams down from her cold throne above 
On the pale flowers of her love ! 

Oh! how can they to heaven aspire, 
That feel not love's celestial fire ! 


XII. 


My love was passion; and my life 


Was one wild dream of burning bliss; | 


None other passions woke to strife, 
None seemed to live but this! 
As in enchanter’s magic glass, 
The mourner looks with earnest gaze, 
Unheeding all the things that pass, 
Of aspect strange in wondrous maze, 
Intent upon the form beloved, 
Faint rising in the distance dim, 


One hour reclaimed from envious time, 


As slow the wizard wand is mo.ed— 
So, while love's magic influence 


Charmed every thought and every sense.) 


And changed all things around me, 
‘Mid earth's strange scenes and busy stir 
I saw—I heard—but only her— 

So strong a spell had bound me! 

In all my sleeping dreams by night, 

And waking dreams by day, 

Her light form hovered in my sight, 

And would not pass away ; 

But of the shapes that ever came 

In all those dreams Elysian, 

Of heavenly hue or mortal frame, 

She was the brightest vision. 

Her presence threw a fairer grace 
Even o'er nature's fairest face. 

Was the clear sky of deepest blue ? 
With her it wore a deeper hue. 

Were flowers lovely—waters bright ? 
How brighter—lovelier—in her light! 
Her tones made all things else rejoice, 
And all things had for her a voice! 
The wild birds’ magic melody 
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For her the whispering winds awoke, 

And, as if she alone might hear, 

The vestal stars gave minstrelsy ! 


XI 


|Oh! loved she me? How could I doubt, 
| When we were all unto each other 

When we had dreamed our childhood 

out— 
| A sister and a brother— 

In the same scenes and peaceful home ; 
| Where she had loved with me to roam— 
|Had read with me great nature's page, 
And, in our youthful pilgrimage, 

With me had knelt at knowledge’s shrine, 
And old Castalia’s fount divine— 
| How could I deem she loved me not ? 


| It had been mockery—such a thought ! 
| XIV. 

There came unto our Eden home, 

From other lands, a wanderer, 

, Wont the world’s denizen to roam, 

| Where'er sweet pleasure called afar 
His was no common form or mien, 

That soon might be forgot, when seen ; 
But he was molded with a grace, 

That spoke him of superior race ; 

| And on his brow there dwelt a pride, 
That well his secret thoughts could hide, 
While ‘mid its high-wrought veins of blue, 
The intellect shone struggling through ; 
And in his coldly careless eye, 

Sat resolution stern and high, 

| That he, who met its haughty gaze, 

| Shrunk back from its too piercing rays ; 
And on his lip the wreath of scorn 

Bade the poor wretch go weep forlorn ; 
And though his face did ne'er betray 

Of inward thought one transient ray, 
Strange shades would o'er it flit and break, 
Like shadows on a sleeping lake ! 


XV. 
|The old man, witha friendly hand, 
| Welcomed him there, as from a land, 





| Where he had spent his early prime, 


| In ancient Castile's sunny clime ; 
And many a fond inquiry made 
| Of lands, where he himself had been, 


Seemed poured forth to her listening ear ;, And scenes, which he himself had seen, 


For herthe murmuring fountains broke ; 


Ere blooming youth began to fade. 
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And if, while many a tale he told, 

Of wondrous scene and peril bold— 

Of nature's glorious majesty, 

W here mountains lift their heads on high, 

Where rivers swell and ocean rolls, 

Beating the ice-ribbed, sunless poles— 

Of dangers dire and strange escapes, 

Where death came near in fearful shapes ; 

If, listing these, 

The maiden's eye would fill with tears, 
Her pale cheek paler grow, 

What could this be but transient feeling 

Across her virgin bosom stealing, 


with earnest ears, 


As cloudlets come and go? 
XVI. 
The stars are out on the silent sky, 
Mute sentinels of eternity, 
And soft, low winds are whispering round, | 
And sweetly the falling waters sound, 
And boldly the mountains stretch away, 
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And they swear to each other a sacred 
love, 

That danger and death shall never move. 

They rise from their trysting, hand in 
hand, 

Look fondly out on the silvered scene ; 
And he tells her of Castile's sunny land, 
The land, where her father in youth 

had been ; 

Of his own bright home ‘mid the vine- 
clad hills, 

Where blossoms the orange, and mur- 
mur the rills, 

| Where lovely she'll bloom like the ver- 
nal flowers, 

‘Unfolding their sweets to the laughing 
hours ; 

“And gentle smiles on her fair cheeks 
play, 

As the moonbeams o'er the waters stray ; 

Then hastily breaking a golden token, 





In light and shade, where the pale beams They vow that their love shall be un- 
play, broken— 


Of the mournful moon, now gazing down, Ay! never shall slightly change or falter, 
As long she hath gazed from her white "Pj1) sealed by the oath at the holy altar! 


throne, 
Aye witnessing through silent years, 
The ebb and flow of human power, 
With the bright smiles and bitter tears, 
Attendant on each changing hour : 
In silvered slumber all nature lies, 
From the virgin flowers to the vaulted 
skies ! 
XVII. 
Why sits the maid in her lonely bower? 
Is it because my hands have made 
Its trellis rude and rural shade ? 
Why sits the maid in her lonely bower ? 
Is it because she loves the hour, 
‘To steal from the merry hearth abroad, 
And gaze on the glorious works of 
God? 
A sigh is heard and a rustling tread, 
And the maid becomes as the voiceless 
dead ; 
A nearer step and a whispered call, 
And the stranger at her feet doth fall. 
Young Inez clasps him with folding arm, 
Their flushed cheeks meet, with their 
heart's blood warm, 


XVIII. 


I heard—a pang shot through my heart, 
| Ae it had been a barbed dart, 

And rushed the red founts to my brain, 
| Then ebbed like lava back again. 
Hurled from my hopes by such a stroke, 
From love's enchanted dream I woke, 

And found the vision flown ! 
With maddened step I sprung away, 
And wandered ‘neath pale Luna's ray, 
All the still night alone. 

But when the morning's earliest beam, 
Stole softly forth on leaf and stream— 
When damp, chill dews had cooled the 

fire, 
Which through my veins ran wild and 
high, 
So that I could heaven's breath respire, 
With something less of agony, 

I drew unto the cottage near, 

Once more that gentle voice to hear, 
To gaze once more in that dark eye— 
Then hasten far away to die! 
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XIX. 


With tresses loose to the dewy air— 
With snowy arms and bosom bare 

To the morning's breezy call, 
I found her the lovely flowers tending, 


Above them fondly and gracefully bend-| 


ing, 
The loveliest flower of all! 


She greeted me with that soft tone— 
How sweetly the accents fall! 
That large, dark eye upon me shone— 
Ob! who its power could tell! 
But an anxious shade stole o'er her face, 
As on my own she marked the trace 
Of bitter grief, and tenderly sought 
Toknow the ill such change had wrought 
I took her hand within my own— 
The touch had thrilled a statue of stone! 
And told her in simple words and few, 
That I had loved her long and well, 
But now must bid her a last adieu, 
For ever and ever apart to dwell ; 
For that she loved another more, 
As witnessed moonlight bower and 
vow, 
For that she loved another more, 
And could not love me now. 
The maiden stood as a statue stands— 
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And bright drops fell from her long, dark 
lashes, 
As the first of a sunshine shower dashes. 
“Oh! say not so,"’ at last she said, 
Her folding arms around me flung, 
While like a dewy bud her head 
Upon my bosom weeping hung ; 
“Oh! say not so—I cannot bear 
The thought of life apart from thee, 
With whom my lot has been to share 
All things from early infancy. 
| And if I've vowed a maiden's love 
Unsullied to another, 
May I not still a sister prove, 
| And thou to me a brother?" 





\** A sister's love! Oh! earth and heaven! 
My soul to rayless gloom is given 

The golden chain is broken in twain, 

I ne'er may see thy face again!” 


I flung aside her flowing tresses, 
And wildly snatching last fond kisses 
| oe Hs 

From her pale cheek, in still despair, 


\Tleft her a weeping monument there ! 


XX. 


The world was all before me then, 

As once before the sire of men, 
When thrust from Eden's happy home, 
| Around its wilderness to roam. 


The flowers dropped from her faltering But he had with him one fair spirit, 


hands; 


The shadow deepened upon her brow, 


And ceased in her veins the crimson To wander on the earth alone ! 


flow ; 


|'Who might with him its woes inberit. 
While I had from my Eden gone, 
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Tue world has had its ages. 
steps to its grave ! 
were its smiles! 


It has flourished in infancy. 
As yet, it dealt not with the past nor the future. 


Well is it if they be not but the 
And how bright 


It was the present—the long present, like the summer’s day, when 


nature seems to rest—in which the child breathed. But nature 
rested not; for she twined garlands round its early cradle, and 
bid bud and blossom there the rose. The child sang to itself. It 
learned its melodies from the birds and the bee. ‘Then too were 
the louder notes. ‘These came because it listened to the winds 
and the waves. Such were the teachings of nature! As the 
child grew, curiosity was the spirit which breathed so much of 
life’s life into it. Cheerily passed this bright morning. 
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The early prattlings of the boy were taught him among noble 
scenes. ‘The hills, the rocks, the mountains, listened to his early 
articulations, and the sound went up into the broad heavens, be- 
cause no spirit was there to check his utterance. The far-off 
ocean rolled its crested waves, and the boy’s eye sparkled when 
billowy dashing the waters would seek to climb where he was ; 
and he clapped his hands, and shouted when back, back to their 
dark depths they hasted, ashamed. Here was the mountain tor- 
rent, and it bounded from rock to rock—far down, till it met the 
blue parent waters. ‘The boy thought it hurried off as the peace- 
messenger, for he gazed on the ocean, and behold! ere long, it 
was calm. He laid him down on the bare summit to sleep. He 
dreamed darkly, and started from his sleep; for it seemed to him 
that some one had called him; and he wondered who it was. 
The sun came out from under a cloud, and the boy wist whether 
it was he, and tried to watch him, but his own eyes were dazzled. 
Again he bounded away, and looked around him, and found he 
was alone. Eveningcame. ‘The sun sank to rest, and gold and 
crimson long marked the place where he pillowed his head. The 
boy wondered ; yet he marked that star after star came forth. He 
thought they were sent to guard him, and again he laid down, 
and slept, and dreamed. It was the boy’s thought, when he 
awoke, that the stars had been talking to him. So he loved the 
stars, for their voice had been peace. 

The boy grew: but he lived not over again these joyous days. 
The age he had passed through was the age of poetry. He had 
talked with nature; but yet, alas! his thoughts had scarce wan- 
dered up to “nature’s God.” Dimly did he shadow forth the 
unseen country. How vain his imaginings were he learned not 
till years had rolled over him. They were this world’s years— 
not the astronomer’s ! 

The boy grew ; and his beautiful thoughts and prattlings were 
changed—ah ! how changed! Within his breast were fierce emo- 
tions kindling. He roamed the earth, and sought as his play- 
things, its rulers and its ruled—toys of life, and motion, and 
strength ; sometimes, too strong for him! He set them up, 
and pulled them down. He watched them fight, and soon loved 
to look on their strife. He had learned to be cruel. (Yet not 
from nature.) He would fain know how to rouse men at his 
will. So the spirits which he called to him were evil, passion- 
ate ; yet were they glad to come at his bidding. The songs, too, 
which he had lisped in his infancy, were strangely misapplied. 
For now, in the waywardness of boyhood, following his passion- 
will, misdirected, he sought to liken his sceptred playthings to 
what he had seen, when a child, so differently. Nature reflected 
to his mind the wrath of man. He looked on the mountain, the 
torrent, and the ocean, and his companion-instructor-spirits told 
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him that there they dwelt, and such as they. Thus were all 
these glorious scenes peopled with demons. ‘They commanded 
him to “fall down and worship” them. He was powerless, and 
loved too much “the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them; so he obeyed, and the strength of his boyhood was 
passed in slavery. 

Chaos had well nigh again brooded over the earth. It had 
been foolish to hope that the boy would fare otherwise than he 
did. For he who summons “unclean spirits’? has to rue much, 
which, in the thoughtlessness of his folly, he rarely considers. 
Though ready to come, they are not so ready to depart at his 
bidding. ; 

Monarchies sprung up, flourished, decayed. King followed 
king into forgetfulness. Nation rose up against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom. But the end was not yet. The spirit of 
the world rioted in war. Passion held on her course unbridled, 
tumultuous, terrific. Another age was soon to pass away, yet 
leave deep-marked its traces. 

The boy grew; and as intellect expanded, he would vainly 
attempt to charm to rest his miserable, foolish, multiform belief 
by the music of young philosophy, the splendor of art, and the 
again misapplied spirit of poetry. But the “ vanity of the world” 
was too strong for him, when he had almost burst his fetters. 
He became superstitious as the last resort against his own 
thoughts. ‘Then found he an anodyne for his soul. 

Barbaric riot and wild superstition dwelt within the breast of 
the boy advanced to manhood. He had lost the philosophy of 
his behef. Imagination had made the gods of his worship sav- 
age, bloody, implacable. His desire was to be like them. F'ear- 
ful things, too, had his toys become; for they served the gods 
whom he worshipped. 

It was in the passing-time from boyhood to manhood that 
light, for a while, shone upon him and within him. — [t was light 
from heaven, glorious ; but yet he, upon whom it beamed, was 
too degraded to bear its fullness and its joy. Soon was the 
brightness of its rays fated to be dimmed. For they came strug- 
gling through thick clouds, and aswemg the clouds closed. Yet 
as the world’s years hurried on, would light come again and 
again, until it was evident that manhood was becoming thought- 
ful. Was he to live on, and recover from his leprosy ¢ His pas- 
sion-spirits were affrighted, and consulted for a mightier effort. 
Superstition led the van, and her deckings were of the light 
which she intercepted, or caused to be reflected, colored, from 
her. Long did she triumph over the strength of manhood, and 
she shouted to her sister spirits that the victory was won. Un- 
aided, the world would have been vanquished forever. But an- 
gels, borne upon the wings of the light, and shining all brightly 
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with the effulgence of heaven, came to the contest, and glittered 
in the sun beams the “sword of the spirit.” Manhood, too, 
seized as his defense the “shield of faith,” and joined eagerly in 
the contest. ‘The battle raged violently, but not long. Hope 
came as the harbinger of a better day. Superstition had built 
mouasteries and fashioned solemn temples, and thought to hide 
in them the glorious light. Sad for these was this warfare ; for 
the foundations of the earth were moved. ‘The earthquake was 
abroad. Its low murmurings long forebode mighty convulsions. 
Hark! that shock! It has started every old grey-beard from his 
cell. Haggard and aflrighted, mark how they hurry back to 
their oratories, to say over their “ Ave Marias!” Foolish men! 
A giant spirit is struggling for freedom, and in his next effort, the 
walls of your dwellings fall, clattering, crashing upon you. Haste 
away! else ye perish ingloriously, covering your missals with 
your heart’s blood. 

The world looked on and learned a lesson; yet learned it but 
imperfectly. As manhood was advancing, he thought to carry 
forward the fixed laws of justice by persecution. It was an evil 
spirit which came to him, clothed in the garb of an angel of light. 
And she prevailed over him for a time. Superstition’s worst ally 
had walked the earth, hand in hand, with her mistress ; but alone 
she was shorn of more than half her power. Manhood was com- 
ing to maturity. His thoughtfulness told him that truth needed 
not the aid of cruelty ; that it had innate power enough for its 
own support and permanency. (Would that the world would 
always remember this! ‘Then how majestic the onward rolling 
of life’s river!) 

He sat down, and began to listen to the teachings of liberal- 
ity. She bid him study the history of the past; for much in- 
struction was thus to be gained. The diamond was in the mine, 
covered up with earth, and wanting only to be brought to light. 
She tried to mark out to him the limits, beyond which, on this 
side, there is bigotry, and on that, careless indifference. For the 
world it was a hard lesson; and we wot that hardly yet has he 
learned it. Full many a time, starting from error, has he run far 
beyond truth. The spirits which formerly ruled him are yet 
about him, though their power is not exercised so openly, nor, 
perhaps, so strongly as before. The broad river, obstructed in 
its course, rolls back its waves; yet how long is it before the 
waters swell beyond their banks, and find other channels? See 
to it, then, spirit of the world! that thou art not seeking other 
ways by which to indulge prejudices and passions which erst 
ruled thee so powerfully. 

The next temptation which assails thee, is to reject all belief 
and all precedent, and to trust thy bark on the boundless sea of 
liberty, without one guiding star to shape thy course. Thy play- 
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things have tanght thee lately what thou canst become when 
(iod and God’s holy laws are both despised. ‘The sunny fields 
of France have shown thee thy greatest danger in embryo. 
Wilt thou profit by the lesson? 


S2, 


ION AND ZOE 


AtHeNs at sunset! o'er her chaste palaces 

The * dewy twilight lingers.” Her baths, and spires, 
And pinnacles, fling back the sun's last rays 

Hushed now the sophist’s soft and winning voice, 
The measured tramp of armed bands, 

The market place's busy hum. 

Hark to the lover's lay —the whispers 

Of the Grecian girls, beside the cool, clear 

Founts, their beauteous forms reposing, 

And gaily dancing through the star-lit bowers 


Beneath the lattice of his love, young Ion 
Stands, and with the melody of the light 
Guitar, blends sighs and vows of tenderness— 
The nightingale forsakes the blushing rose, 
And fluttering upon the olive-branch, 

His warble stills—fearing to lose one strain 


The murmur of rills, 
The music of leaves, 
The lay of the hills, 
The breath of the breeze, 
The spirits of air, 
And nymphs of the wave, 
W hose azure-gemmed locks 
The crystal grots lave— 
In the Archon’s hall, 
In the Satyr's grove, 
Their song is all 
Of thy Ton’s love , 
Zon uov, look out! 
Nay, never fear— 
Zon, nov, look out! 
Thy love is near. 


Zon, uov Ga; ayana 


Say ourvivi, 
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The silvery light 
Of my lustrous sword, 
That radiance bright 
O'er the battle poured, 
And lumined its gems, 
Tipped with golden flame, 
Has dimmed with the breath 
Of my Zée's name 
The Fauns of the vale, 
And the cliffs above, 
All whisper the tale 
Of thy Ion's love—thy Ion's love. 
Zw uov, look out! 
Nay, never fear— 
Zui uov, look out! 
Thy love is near. 
Zom wov oa; ayand 


Sa; ouvio, 


See! see! the casement swings—all timidly, 

And bashfully, the lovely girl looks down 

Upon the minstrel dear. Now, now, she smiles ! 
Her teeth are bright as is the gorgeous dawn, 
When piercing through the darkness of the night. 
She moves! as in the East's soft-waving breath 
Flutter the graceful branches of the Myrbalan ! 
Fair Zée holds within her hand a wreath of flowers, 
Ot blooming and budding flowers, newly plucked, 
A gift of love for Ion. 

The chaplet falls—'tis in a moment caught, 
Pressed with a thousand kisses to his heart. 

A gente sigh—a merry laugh—and then— 

The casement closed. 


APOPHTHEGMS, APHORISMS, &c. 


In considering the complex variety of circumstances which 
mold the character of human society, it has often occurred to me 
that much more consideration is due than is generally given to 
what may be styled the small coin of literature, viz. the max- 
ims, proverbs, adages, aphorisms and apophthegms in current use. 
I may have over-rated this influence; but whether it be so or 
not, the subject cannot be despised as trivial. Every philosophic 
observer of men and things is aware that causes apparently so 
lusiguificant as scarcely to arrest the eye of the sciolist, are often 
connected with grand and imposing results. 
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Without challenging, therefore, an undue consequence to these 
en, aregoevta,” let it suffice to say, the opinion expressed of their 
importance at least deserves examination. It must ever be true, 
that the many cannot ascend by the steps of a reasoning process, 
to first principles, and deduce their rule of action for specific 
cases. T'heir opinions must be taken from those whom nature, 
by the gift of superior parts, has designated as leaders ; and it may 
be assumed as a maxim, that of those writers and speakers who 
have to do with the multitude, they will commonly be most 
successful, who embody their sentiments (whether of truth and 
wisdom or their counterfeits) in a form the most pleasing and 
easy of apprehension. How often has sophistry foiled the strokes 
of logic by a pointed saying! How often has the disputant, who 
would yield nothing to an argument, been silenced by an apoph- 
thegm! How often does the judgment stand balanced in painful 
hesitancy between two opposite courses of conduct, until the re- 
membrance of some accredited maxim turns the beam! Every 
man’s experience will supply examples of this kind; and if 
closely scrutinized, they may probably convince him that such 
weapons are chiefly brought into requisition in order to force a 
passage for error into the hearts of men. 

And the phenomenon is not more certain than its philosophy 
is obvious. It belongs to our nature to admire beauty in all its 
forms ; hence it is that a poetic simile or a bold figure of rheto- 
ric, by inducing a pleasant surprise, lulls our vigilance, and steals 
a march on the judgment, ere we are aware of it. 

To bring these observations to the test, let us take an example. 
The ingenious author of Lacon, combating the idea that the gen- 
eral tenor of a man’s writings may be safely taken as an index to 
his moral character, says that “if the devil were to write a book, 
it would be in praise of virtue.” Very possibly it might; still 
the apophthegm does not prove the author’s position. ‘To show 
this, let the appeal be made to facts. Who, then, after reading 
their works, could hesitate to pronounce Cowper a devout and 
humble Christian ? or Moore, a libertine ? or Byron, a proud, re- 
bellious spirit, spurning the restraints of religion, and hugging to 
his breast the galling chains of sin? Had the sentiment that 
“virtue is slavery, and vice the only freedom,” been imputed to 
Byron in a distinct proposition, he would doubtless have repelled 
the charge with indignation. But could any one at all familiar 
with his writings—even in the absence of other proof—doubt that 
this principle was the grand rule of his life ? 

Again: ‘Quaint expressions, flourishes of wit, and labored pe- 
riods,” says Matthew Henry, “ only serve to gild a bad cause ; 
the gold of a good one needs them not.” Is this true? Does it 
comport with our notions of the fitness of things, that truth 
should jog along in a homely farm-wagon, while error rides roy- 
ally in a gilded chariot? Adopt this policy, and it will soon be 
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found that the native beauty and dignity of truth are ineffectual 
to save her from neglect and obloquy, while error—the painted 
harlot, glittering in gold and jewels,—will dazzle the eyes of the 
unthinking crowd, and lead them captive at will. 

‘Take another to the same purport. “ Truth,” says the adage, 
‘is most adorned, when unadorned.” Could there be a more in- 
genious paradox? First, the mind is arrested by an apparent 
contradiction, but immediately, by an effort of memory, bringing 
into view some case which seems to verify the sentiment, it is 
seized at once and reposed in with undoubting confidence, as a 
universal proposition. 

Now the adage is true, taken in its érue intent. In speaking 
and in written composition, simplicity is certainly an excellence, 
But in saying this, it is not intended that words should be rigidly 
held to their literal, naked meaning. A composition may abound 
in figures, and yet be as truly and effectively simple, as if it had 
not one. Yet how often is this adage perverted to the defense of 
a coarseness and threadbare poverty of style, which disgusts ev- 
ery reader of refined taste or of the least sensibility to literary 
beauty ! 

Still, garish ornaments become not truth. The remarks just 
made are not designed to shield from censure that class of writers 
who (if I may borrow an illustration from the arts) would dress 
the Apollo of Belvidere in the costume of a dandy, or the Venus 
de Medicis in the tawdry finery of a courtezan. I only mean to 
intimate that there is such a thing as making “ truth visible in the 
form of beauty ;” as arraying her divine shape in apparel which, 
so far from hiding her exquisite symmetry and grace, will set 
them off to even better advantage, and, instead of repelling even 
the most fastidious, fix the gaze and charm the hearts of all. 

The examples cited will serve to illustrate the subject. It 
might be interesting, in pursuing it farther, to inquire into the 
nature and extent of the influence of the numerous proverbs and 
Wise saws in use among the common people. But I will wait to 
see how this tit-bit is relished, before I offer another. 

Putto-Lacon. 
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We tt, reader, with cheerful step we haste to greet thee, and serve up for thy 
keener — our usual desert. For the omission of this treat in our last, we 
have an abundant apology in the fact that we could more than satiate thy han- 
gry cravings by so rich a thanksgiving dinner. To every New Englander we 
are sure this variety was twice acceptable and every way appreciated. And to all 
others, a good dissertation on a custom so ancient, and endeared to every American 
by so many associations, could not but be welcome. 

But without further preface we must on ;—so readers, one and all, without the 
least reservation, we most heartily wish you all the pleasure that can be derived 
from the remaining holidays. 
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And how are they passing with thee, reader ?—didst thou listen to that splendid 
pertormant e of Beethoven, Christmas eve It would have done honor to the 


«* Handel and Hayden.” And then the array of sparkling beauty in our galleries! 
Ha, ha! we wish Christmas would come every week 


For reflections suited to the close of the year, we refer our readers to 


THE LAST NIGHT OF 1838. 


Waar potent charm hath this unusual hour, 
Which hangs a pall of gloom around the heart 

What magic spell—what overwhelming powe: 
That bids all light and mirthfal joy depart ’ 


Why ceased so suddenly that raging storm ? 

Why changed the roaring winds their fearful note 
And moaning now, as if in grief forlorn, 

Come, like sad dirges, from the hills remote ? 


Ali! well may nature feel the mighty power— 
Well may the mind be filled with saddest gloom ; 
For this is lonely contemplation's hour 


Now stern reflection summons from the tomb, 


The long forgotten deeds of by-gone dave 
: js +f, 


The sins and follies of our early youth ; 


And memory slowly threads the mighty maze, 


Expelling darkness by the light of truth 


We've reached a goal in life's sad pilgrimags 
Another year is hasting to its end ; 

And many a troubled thought and dire presage, 
O'er its dark grave in solemn silence bend 


All nature too with man doth sympathize, 

With mournful black she hangs the erst blue sky ; 
Now rolling clouds on clouds majestic rise, 

And deeper yet the folds of darkness lic. 


The portent of this hour creation feels, 
Prophetic of the final end of time, 

Through every part the saddening influence steals, 
The earth, the air, the sea, to mourn combine. 


But human thoughts the future troubles not, 

The past, the dreadfal past, doth chill men's hearts ; 
To some hath disappointment been a lot, 

To some disgrace, or keen affliction’s smarts. 


Perhaps ambition’s flame has seized the soul, 
And fired the mind for glory and renown, 

Or the warm heart has owned sweet love's control, 
Firmly in strong affection’s fetters bound. 


But honor'’s devious paths are paths of pain ; 

O'er steep ascents—through dismal vales they le 
But few do glory’s radiant temple gain, 

While most are left to wander and to die 
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And soft affection is a tender vine, 
That yields and bends to every passing gale ; 

Till round pure friendship's tree its shoots entwine, 
E’en then, alas, too oft the prop proves frail. 


As now we gaze from this high eminence, 
This lofty mountain in the path of time, 

The winding way we've come beholding thence, 
Scanning with tearful eye the varying line ; 


So when we tread eternity's vast shore, 
Will life's whole journey rise at once to view ; 
Then searching truth its sunlight rays will pour, 
And uachained memory light her torch anew. G. 


We most heartily sympathize with our readers, in imprecations upon the printer, 
for not fixing his types closer, and giving us more room. Our splendid article, 
upon which we had so much prided ourselves, is cut down to these two or three 
square inches,—and wishing our readers delightful New Year's calls, and a pleas- 
ant vacation, we are compelled to close with only a very brief sketch of a scene 
in a /ate editors’ meeting. 

All were present. ™ had thrown himself back in his chair with his usual 
air of consequence. Fadladeen had got the better of Morpheus, and was sitting 
with eyes and ears distended, as if apprehensive of some gathering storm. Bon- 
iftce was carefully conning over some manuscripts, to detect the authors by their 
chirography. ‘Tubal, with more than usual restiveness, began muttering about the 
small number of notices to correspondents in our last, and inquired the cause. 

Og (always on hand for a rencontre) promptly replied, “ that this had been accu- 
rately ascertained, and that it was not from the fact, that there were but few com- 
munications, but that Fadladeen yielding to his indomitable propensity —* of 
sleeping of course,’’ interrupted Tubal,—* no, of filching,”’ continued Og,—* took 
some half dozen poems which have not been seen until since our last meeting. 
Whether he meant to transcribe, and present them as bis own, or because he was 
so captivated with their excellence I cannot determine.” 

During this exposure, Fadladeen looked any how but the white man, and was 
about to commence his defense, when Boniface moved that a few stanzas be read 
from each, that we might decide on their merits, and, above all, discover the taste 
of our critic of critics. The president called to order, and commenced : 


“ Traveller in 


Tt was a dark and dismal night, 
Nor ought of moon or star was seen ; 
The wind was raging in its might 
As ever has in December been.” 


“ Majestic |" cried Phaon,—“ what a description! Homer and Milton outdone ' 
Surely Fadladeen has a taste beyond cultivation.” 


“ Ode to my Tobacco Bor.” 
* No wonder he hooked that,"’ cried Tubal. 


“When Raleigh first this heavenly poison found, 
He little thought ‘twould spread the earth around, 
Still less that [the Muse of love should woo, 

To sing its praises while I sing of you; 

But so it is—time on its fated course, 

Is always going like a carman’s horse, 
Though rather faster.’"* 


“ That's a fact,’ roared > and it has outstripped the author. His commu- 
nication would much better become the dark ages.’ 


The remaining business was transacted with closed doors. 


* For remainder, see cover. 





